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THE STORY OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 


CHAPTER I 

LITERATURE DEFINED-PROSE AND 

VERSE-THE GROWTH OF AN ART- 

INFLUENCE OF THE AUDIENCE- 

RHYTHM IN NATURE 

What is literature? People with axes to grind or 
patent medicines to sell sometimes send us what 
they call the ‘literature’ of the subject, pamphlets 
expounding their views, or broadsheets describ¬ 
ing their wares; but this is not what is meant by 
the word as commonly used, literature is a way 
of sharing imaginative experience, of bringing 
something that has happened in the imagination 
of one man or woman within reach of other men 
and women^All events of which we are aware 
happen in me mind: otherwise we could not be 
aware of them.Whis does not mean that the par¬ 
ticular experience we may wish to share is un¬ 
related to some event outside us, something in 
the world over which we have no control: what 
it does mean is that it is not the outside event 
that we know and, if we have art enough, can 
communicate, but the event as it happens inside 
us: that is, our private experience of it. This is 
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true, in theory, of all experience and all communi¬ 
cation. But in practice we have to make a distinc¬ 
tion between the scientist’s way and the poet’s 
way of looking at things. The man of science, whose 
aim it is to discover precisely what goes on in 
the world of matter, trains himself to observe 
things impersonally, with entire detachment; tries 
to use his brain as a mechanical recording in¬ 
strument. Being a man as well as a scientist, he 
cannot always succeed in this; but this is the ideal 
he aims at. (The poet, on the other hand, is apt 
to bring the whole of himself, his senses, his 
mind, and his spirit (that of which mind and 
sense are aspects), to every experience of life. 
Above all he brings a child’s sense of wonder). 
Other things than a capacity for wonder go to the 
making of a poet, but without it no poet was ever 
made. By wonder I mean, not the large-eyed credu¬ 
lous sentimentality that the word is sometimes 
made to stand for, but a sense of something infi¬ 
nitely precious and incommunicably significant in 
life and nature. It is not necessary (nor perhaps 
desirable) that this poetic response should be for¬ 
mulated in terms of a creed: its pure expression is 
in pure poetry. How and why the poet is able to 
make poetry of his wonder is another story, and 
something of that story has been told in an earlier 
volume in this series. 1 But one example here will 
help to distinguish between these two ways of 
looking at life, or, to be more precise, these two 
ways of responding to the same outside event. If 
we say ‘The moon was travelling upwards and 

1 The Adventure of Poetry . By Frank Kendon. 
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there were some stars near it’, that is clear enough, 
and it is, so far as it goes, the communication of 
a fact. Is it the same fact that Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner records when he tells us: 

The moving moon went up the sky 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside—? 

In a sense it is the same fact. And yet how different! 
All the words used by the poet here are ordinary 
and familiar enough. What is it, then, in these 
lines that makes them so lovely, and the experi¬ 
ence they embody so vivid? What is it that makes 
us catch our breath as we hear them? A complete 
answer to that question is more than anyone can 
give: to attempt it would be to fill many books. 
But I think there is at least this to be said: that 
the poet gives us the whole of his experience of 
the moving moon, not merely what his eyes (in 
imagination) saw, but the very quality of the 
wonder which the sight evoked in him. (He says 
nothing directly about his feelings, he uses no 
ornamental words, nothing about crystal bright¬ 
ness or glistening silence and so on; yet all this 
is there, in four miraculous lines, and the more 
surely there for not being mentioned. So far as 
vocabulary is concerned he makes a bare state¬ 
ment. But, because he is a poet, while making 
that bare statement he is able, by the music of 
his cadences, to communicate his emotion and 
make it ours: we catch our breath, especially at 
that half-whispered line 

Sofdy she was going up— 
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because the poet himself is breathless in con¬ 
templation of that beauty. We might try to ex¬ 
plain the magic of these verses by talking about 
vowel sequences, alliteration, and craftsmanship 
generally, remarking for example that the open 
vowel of sky, abide, and beside reinforces the 
meaning by giving just the sense of amplitude 
that the scene requires, though we should have 
to add that the heart of the mystery is in the 
cadence, which we may be sure is intuitive, not 
calculated by any rule of thumb. But for our 
present purpose all this is a little beside the point: 
it is sufficient that here, in this shining example, is 
poetry, and that all imaginative literature (which 
is to say, all literature properly so called) is of 
the nature of poetry, whether its form be verse 

or prose. 

Of these two forms verse is earlier in the history 
of literature. There are, I think, two reasons for 
this. (Verse is measured (or metrical) speech, and 
measured speech, even a kind of sing-song, is 
the natural expression of certain emotional states/ 
Everyone who has been intimately acquainted 
with a very young child must have noticed that 
long before the child is capable of coherent 
speech, long before there can be any question of 
his having learned the trick from his elders, he 
will break out into rhythmical utterance, even 
though it be only the utterance of mere noise. 
And as soon as he has words he will spontane¬ 
ously make jingles, senseless perhaps, but always 
marked by a strong obvious recurring rhythm or 
metre. The same thing can be seen, especially 
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among rather simple people, in adult life: you get 
passionate outbursts from the dock or the witness- 
box, outbursts that are, in effect, primitive verse. 
And it is a fact, which every writer of imaginative 
prose has to guard against, that the more emo¬ 
tional your writing becomes the more likely is 
verse to break in. 

That is perhaps one reason why verse is the; 
earlier form of literary expression. The other reason 
is something in the nature of guesswork, but it is 
at least highly probable. It is risky to suppose that 
we can get at the real beginnings of anything, but < 
it seems more than likely that storytelling was the 
earliest kind of literature and that the first profes¬ 
sional storytellers were minstrels, some gathering: 
an audience in their own small communities, some, 
wandering from town to town, from castle to castle, 
or from court to court. The heroes of whom they 
sang may in their own day have done a bit of story¬ 
telling on their own account, celebrating their own 
exploits and adding to them with every telling. 
Even they, no doubt, in moments of high excite¬ 
ment, fell into a chanting rhythm, a rough kind of; 
verse; and in time they would become conscious ( 
of these effects and learn to repeat and elaborate 
them. But the craft of the professional storytellers! 
must have been an altogether more conscious affair. 
The story now would gain with every telling, not so 
much in incident as in the art with which it was 
told; new devices, of emphasis and suspense, would; 
be invented by the way; the minstrel would learn, 
from the response of his audience, when he might 
acceptably treat them and himself to a piece of 
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description or a flight of eloquence, and when he 
must hurry on with the story. We can imagine, 
then, how the art of narrative evolved from some¬ 
thing very rough and simple, like the artless im¬ 
provising of a child, to something conscious and 
cunning and full of artful devices; and we can see 
too that the audience, by its clapping and booing, 
its eager excited interest and its yawning inatten¬ 
tion, must have unknowingly contributed to this 
process, merely by influencing the artist. The first 
storyteller learnt his job with his finger on the pulse 
of his audience. Often, like the vast majority of his 
contemporaries, he could neither read nor write, 
and he ived long before the invention of printing. 
The spread of literacy, and still more the multipli¬ 
cation of books by printing, brought about a 
gradual divorce between the artist and his audience, 
and by this divorce literature has both gained and 
lost. 

I have spoken of the ‘artful devices’ used by the 
minstrel in his storytelling. But we may be pretty 
certain that his two chief devices were, not so much 
invented, as forced on him by the nature of things: 
they only became artful, that i$ to say, a matter of 
conscious skill, after their value had been proved 
by their effect on the audience, in short by their 
power to please. These two devices were measured 
rhythm and alliteration. Rhythm (to which pattern 
is closely related) is a principle that runs through 
/ nature. We see it in spontaneous human behaviour, 
in primitive dance and song, in savages and young 
children; we see it in earth and air and sky, in the 
microcosmic world of the atom and in the move- 
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ment of the heavenly bodies, in the flight of the 
bird, in the growth of flower or tree (as moving 
pictures can beautifully demonstrate), and in the 
beat of one’s own pulse. 5 It is, if you like, a mys¬ 
terious principle, like every vital thing; but it needs 
no explanation, and can have none: it is primal and 
inevitable. As for alliteration, that must have been 
discovered by accident, and afterwards, because it 
sounded good and gave pleasure, used deliberately 
and for its own sake. For its own sake, but also, 
whether the poet knew it or not, because it was so 
simple and powerful an aid to memory. These 
earliest poets, having neither manuscript nor 
printed book, had to carry all their stuff in their 
heads; and therefore it was inevitably in verse, 
which is so much easier to memorize than prose, 
that they told their stories^ Their verse was rough- 
hewn, marked by large recurring rhythms (not 
metre in the modern sense) and alliteration: rhyme, 
another adornment and incidentally another aid to 
memory, did not come into general use in England 
till much later, after the Norman Conquest. Before 
the Conquest, English literature was written in 
what is to us a foreign (and a dead) language. 

(Prose, as a flexible artistic medium, did not then 
exist. English itself did not exist. How English 
finally emerged from theconfusion between French 
and Anglo-Saxon, and how the new language re¬ 
ceived its literary status at the hands of our first 
great English writer, is a familiar story. But this 
book is meant for readers who, whether young or 
mature, are at the very beginning of their interest 
in literature; and much that is familiar to many 
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must be told again, however briefly. To attempt 
even an outline history of English literature in a 
volume of this size would be foolish waste of time: 
all we can hope to do is to visit a few of the highest 
mountains in that enchanted country, and to get, 
while flying from peak to peak, a mere bird’s-eye 
view of the intervening plains. I shall mention no 
names that are not of first importance, and many 
important names will necessarily remain unmen¬ 
tioned. And so, with Geoffrey Chaucer, let us 
begin. 



CHAPTER II 


CHAUCER-THE NEW LANGUAGE- 

HOW TO READ CHAUCER - HIS 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Chaucer was born in the reign of Edward the 
Third, and lived to see that king’s successor, 
Richard the Second, deposed in favour of Henry of 
Lancaster. His father was a prosperous wine mer¬ 
chant in the City of London, having premises in 
Thames Street, where, about 1340, Geoffrey first 
saw the light. The poet’s childhood was spent in 
London, a London (largely destroyed by fire three 
centuries later) of narrow crowded streets, full of 
noise and colour, violence and filth. He must have 
been well schooled, an eager listener to travellers’ 
tales, and a no less eager reader of such books (in 
manuscript) as he could get hold of. His father had 
business connexions with the Court, and at the age 
of seventeen Geoffrey was appointed page to a 
great lady, wife of one of the king’s sons. Later, in 
the king’s service, he added new worlds to his 
fancy by visiting foreign countries and coming into 
more intimate contact with foreign cultures. These 
experiences, and his own catholic temperament, 
made him a citizen of the world. Influences both 
Italian and French had a part in his making. 

13 
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Petrarch and Boccaccio were alive in his young 
manhood; but at the end of his life he was alone in 
his glory, the greatest literary figure in Europe, j 

/ When Chaucer arrived on the scene, the new 
language, still in its puling infancy, lacked both 
status and definition. French, arriving in 1066 
with the Conqueror, presumably began as the 
language of the powerful minority only, the court 
and the conquering class; but in the course of a 
few generations of intermarriage between the two 
races, victors and vanquished, it established itself 
for a while as the language of all literate people. 
Yet throughout this slow process of race-fusion 
something else was happening :/a new speech was 
gradually—so gradually that no one could have 
noticed it—coming into being. Two tiresome, 
grammatical systems met in conflict and de-/ 
stroyed each other, and the more vital parts of twq 
vocabularies were fused into one. An inquisitive 
god in the clouds might have watched the long 
slow struggle with some excitement, and to such a 
one the issue must have seemed dubious indeed. 
Which would conquer: the French of the court, or 
this haphazard hybrid, neither one thing nor the 
other, which was called English? Most probably the 
new vernacular, in some form or another, would , 
have survived even without Chaucer: but Chaucer, 
by creating an immortal literature in it, put its 
survival beyond question. Though its grammar 
was peculiar to itself, and peculiarly economical, 
its vocabulary was drawn from both languages. 1 

1 Sometimes the French word ousted its Anglo-Saxon equivalent; 
sometimes the Anglo-Saxon was victorious; and not seldom both words 
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If we knew three times or ten times as much 
about Chaucer’s personal life as we do know, it 
is still to his work that we should have to look 
to discover what kind of man he really was. He 
does not obtrude himself; but before we have 
read many pages we know we are in the presence 
of/a man gentle, shrewd, and humorously toler¬ 
ant. He has an air of serene good temper, of 
quiet geniality. He knows a rascal when he sees 
him, and will describe him for you with a kind 
of loving particularity that is the more effective 
for being neither sentimental nor censorious. He 
can be sharp on occasion, but irony (a gentler 
and a deadlier thing) is more natural to him than 
satire. Though he is never effusive about it, he 
evidently finds rich pleasure in observing the 
qualities, whether sublime or absurd, of his fellow- 
men. A lambent humour shines in his work, a 
humour which, though by no means inconsistent 
with tenderness, never becomes moist-eyed.,; At 
the Tabard Inn at Southwark, he tells us, there 
gathered a company of men and women on the 
point of riding to Canterbury, to visit the shrine 
of ‘the hooly blisful martir’, Thomas a Becket. 
They are a very mixed lot: a gentle knight, a 
monk, an elegant and somewhat affected prioress, 
a learned ‘clerk of Oxenford’, a robust red-bearded 
miller, a ‘slender choleric’ reeve, a five-times- 
wedded wife of Bath, and so on, twenty-nine of 
them, each brought to life under our eyes. It is 

survived. Chaucer often uses the two conjoined. This use of a pair of 
words where one alone would carry the meaning was practised very 
freely by the sixteenth-century authors of the Book of Common Prayer . 
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the spring season, when new green buds are 
breaking in the hedges, and the birds are excited 
with love, and a desire for change and adventure 
stirs again in the hearts of men. But let us hear 
Chaucer: 

Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of March hath perced to the roote. 

And bathed every veyne in swich licour 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne. 

And smale foWle? maken melodye, 

That slepen al the nyght with open eye 
(So priketh them Nature in their corages). 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages . . . 

To a reader quite unaccustomed to Chaucer’s 
English this passage will seem at first sight a 
little difficult. The words will not baffle him; for 
he will know enough French to guess that corages 
means hearts , and it will interest him to discover 
that our word courage , which now retains only one 
of the meanings of heart (‘Be of good heart’), in 
Chaucer’s day carried all its meanings. But his 
first impression will be that the lines are anything 
but musical and that they do not scan. This is a 
very mistaken impression, but rather a natural 
one. The music of verse depends on many things. 
Pattern or metre, rhyme, the variation of vowel- 
sounds, the delicate use of alliteration—these are 
not equally important (only the first and the 
third are fundamental properties of verse), but 
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in the passage we are considering they each con¬ 
tribute something to the total musical effect. The 
most of our small initial difficulty in appreciating 
the music of Chaucer vanishes as soon as it dawns 
on us that his way of speaking must have differed 
from ours in two vital respects, often in the pro¬ 
nunciation of vowels, and occasionally in the ac¬ 
centuation of syllables. His English, we remember, 
was still a young language, with French for one 
of its parents; and, though we do not pretend 
to know precisely how it was spoken, there can 
be no doubt that many of the French-derived 
words were still pronounced in a more or less 
French way, just as words that we ourselves 
borrow from French at first retain their foreign 
pronunciation, and only later in their career, 
through the healthy influence of uneducated or 
careless people, become plain English. Any at¬ 
tempt to speak these twelve lines as Chaucer spoke 
them must be partly a matter of guesswork, but 
it is certain that his vowels were not always ours, 
and overwhelmingly probable that they were often 
more or less French. So let us re-write the lines, 
as best we can, in a simple sort of phonetic 
spelling. Where for a final e I substitute an italic 
tf, this a is to be pronounced very lightly, as in 
china: so lightly as to be almost whispered. And 
where the fall of the stress is not obvious, it is 
indicated by an accent. In corages and in the last 
syllable of pilgrimages , the g is the soft French g> 
and the a is the long French a. By eh (as in 
sweh-ta for swete ) I mean something like the 
French <?, as in breve . 
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Whan that Apreel* with his shoor-es soote 
The drochte of March hath pair-sed to the roote. 

And bah-thed every veyne in swich likoor 
Of which vairtoo engend-red is the floor; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his sweh-t# breeth 
Inspeer-ed hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendn? cropp-es, and the yong-tf sonne 
Hath in the Ram his hal-fa coorse i-ronne, 

And smah-ltf fowl-es mah-ken melodye. 

That sleh-pen al the neecht with open eye 
(So preeketh them Natoor in their corages), 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages . . . 

All verse should be read with the voice as well as 
with the eye. If reading aloud happens to be in¬ 
convenient, it should at least be spoken very clearly 
in the mind. And this is particularly necessary 
where the verse in question is written in a language 
not quite familiar. Many people never get further 
with Chaucer than the first twenty or thirty lines 
of his most famous book, The Canterbury Tales . 
Others persevere to the end of that brilliant Pro¬ 
logue, and then give up and turn to easier reading. 
This is bad sense as well as laziness. There may or 
may not be any virtue in overcoming difficulty for 
its own sake, but here that question does not arise. 
Chaucer is incomparably the greatest of all story¬ 
tellers in English verse, large-minded, genial- 
hearted, full of curious lore, rich in experience, 
with a humour that never fails, and a genius for 
vivid description that has never been excelled. It 
used to be the fashion to call him the Father of 
English Poetry: a misleading as well as a rather 
silly phrase. There is no dearth of poetry in him; 
there are moments of lyrical delight, and one or 
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two moments of sublimity. But these elements are 
not central in his work or in his character. He is 
sympathetic but largely dispassionate, a man of 
deep and serene humour, and of the gentlest, the 
most subtle irony. If we are looking for the sublime 
in literature, it is not to Chaucer that we first go, 
but to Shakespeare and to Milton. Chaucer can 
describe passion with power and understanding; 
he does so more than once, especially in the long 
magnificent story of Troilus and Criseyde \ but there 
is nearly always the hint of a smile on his lips. The 
Father of English Poetry he may be, in the sense 
that he was the first great poet to write in English 
at all; but he is equally, as I shall try to show in a 
later chapter, the Father of the English Novel. 
Meanwhile, the sensible reader will pause in his 
reading of this book and make Chaucer s acquaint¬ 
ance for himself, beginning, at the obvious place, 
with The Canterbury Tales. If, as I hope, he finds 
himself fascinated by his company, he will be well 
advised to leave the inset tales alone till his second 
reading: that is to say, he should read first the 
general Prologue and then, skipping the tales, pro¬ 
ceed to the prologues that intervene between the 
tales. He will then have made himself familiar with 
the frame in which the tales are set; he will have 
accustomed himself to Chaucer s English and 
entered a new world of inexhaustible enjoyment; 
and, incidentally, he will, in my estimation, have 
read the first English novel. 

SK'Cc, /y 




CHAPTER III 

FIFTEENTH-CENTURY VERSE-THE 

INFANCY OF PROSE-MALORY 

Very different from Chaucer, in social origin, in 
personality, and in the scope and style of his gifts, 
was his contemporary William Langland, author 
of The Vision of Piers Plowman , an allegorical poem 
in unrhymed alliterative verse, full of anger and 
reforming zeal, and crowded with vivid pictures of 
the times. It is a work that bulks large in our 
literary histories, but a reader coming fresh to the 
study of literature need not feel obliged to tackle 
it until, by reading the greater men, from Chaucer 
to (say) Hardy, he has made for himself a rough 
conspectus of the subject. Even to look at Lang¬ 
land before reading and re-reading a dozen plays 
of Shakespeare, for example, and all the best tales 
in Chaucer, would be to put first things last. This 
means not that Langland is to be ignored, but 
merely that he may be postponed: and postponed 
the more fittingly because his poem is solitary in its 
kind, the last important work (and almost the only 
English work of importance) to be written in alli¬ 
terative verse. No writer approaching Chaucer in 
poetical stature was to appear till Spenser (1552- 

r 599 )> though a great number of our anonymous 
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lyrics and ballads, some quite exquisite and nearly 
all having a lovely freshness and innocence, are 
believed to have originated during the fourteen- 
hundreds. So far as great names are concerned, 
there is silence, after Chaucer’s death, for more 
than fifty years. Then, towards the very end of 
the fifteenth century, some tuneful voices may be 
heard. The chief, in literary merit, were those of 
William Dunbar, Robert Henryson, and John 
Skelton. The last is the only Englishman of the 
three (his Book of Philip Sparrow is a curious and 
delightful thing); for it was in Scotland, in the 
work of Henryson, and in one particular poem of 
Henryson, that the influence of Chaucer bore its 
finest fruit. Chaucer, like Shakespeare after him, 
took his tales where he could find them: it was not 
in the invention of plots that his immense originality 
was displayed. The tale of Troilus and Cressida 
had been told several times before him, in French, 
in Latin, and in the Italian of Boccaccio. It was 
from the last, Boccaccio’s Filostrato (‘felled by 
love’), that Chaucer took it, often following his 
original very closely. Henryson s brilliant achieve¬ 
ment, apart from the striking merit of his Chau¬ 
cerian verse, is that he added to a traditional story, 
and added successfully, taking up the thread at the 
point where Chaucer and Chaucer’s predecessors 
had dropped it. For this reason, if for no other (and 
there are in fact several other reasons), his Testa¬ 
ment of Cresseid is a poem of very great interest. 

Meanwhile, what of prose literature? In Chau¬ 
cer’s day there existed no English prose remotely 
comparable in quality to Chaucer s verse, unless a 
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hesitating exception be made in favour of the book 
of bogus marvels which purported to be the vera¬ 
cious work of a certain Sir John Mandeville but is 
now thought to be a piece of pure fiction translated 
from the French. Two of Chaucer’s own tales are 
in prose, but a prose for the most part as formless 
and meandering and prolix as his verse is vivid, 
witty, and well-wrought. In general, prose was 
used only for didactic works, theological treatises 
and the like; and such things were still being 
written in Latin. But somewhere about 1320 (that 
is, a little before Chaucer, though both dates are 
conjectural) there was born a man who was destined 
to give a great impetus to the writing of vernacular 
irose, not by writing it himself particularly well, 
but by writing a great deal of it and making him¬ 
self and his works the centre of raging controversy. 
John Wyclif, the spiritual forerunner both of the 
Reformation and of Puritanism at its best and 
worst, was a learned theologian, of a startlingly 
independent and critical turn of mind, who, by 
virtue of his position (he was Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and afterwards held important 
benefices) and his extraordinary proselytizing zeal, 
had a great influence on the mind of his time. The 
details of his career do not concern us here: what 
does concern us is that his wish to give the widest 
possible currency to his doctrine, and the whole¬ 
some respect he had for the common people, 
impelled him to write in English what others 
would have been content to write in Latin. In this 
work, as in the work of translating the Bible into 
English, he had many devoted assistants. 
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But the search for a prose- comparable in 
quality to Chaucer’s verse carries us more than 
a hundred years on, into the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. Not much is known of Sir Thomas 
Malory, beyond the fact that he was the author 
of that great bible of mediaeval chivalry, the Morte 
d'Arthur. We need not concern ourselves with 
Malory’s sources beyond saying that they were 
probably numerous and almost certainly French. 
In the way of story he invented little or nothing, 
but no one nowadays would dismiss him as a 
mere compiler’ on that account. His achievement 
is to have brought a great number of the already 
ancient tales of King Arthur and his Knights into 
a large harmonious scheme, and, more particu¬ 
larly, to have told these tales in imperishable 
prose. No other versions of them, whether written 
before him or after, can approach the splendour 
of his versions: the name of Malory conjures up 
at once that lovely, strange, unreal world ot 
mediaeval legend, a world simple and heroic, 
formal and vivid, filled with birdsong and the 
clash of sword on sword, bright with the red 
and green of an illuminated missal. The spirit 
of the book is both noble and childlike. It is a 
book of marvels, of plots and counterplots, of 
honour and treachery. The supernatural is never 
far away, but the colours are the colours of nature 
seen in their primal vividness, as the eye or 
innocence sees them. Religion is one such colour, 
sin is another, both being equally acceptable in 
the decorative scheme. The simple (and funda¬ 
mental) virtues are applauded, and though lip- 
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service is paid, quite sincerely, to a conventional 
moral code, nothing receives heartfelt condemna¬ 
tion except the viler sins of the spirit: meanness, 
malice, and cruelty. The loves of Launcelot and 
Gueneverare presented to us as sinful and glorious. 
It was very wrong of them to deceive King Arthur, 
Malory seems to say; but they could do no other, 
and what a grand story it makes! As to the quality 
of his prose, here at last, in English prose, we 
find that ordered sequence and that music of 
cadence which hitherto we have looked for in 
vain; we have prose moving with a rhythm not 
less beautiful than the more regular and recurring 
rhythms of verse, and for its own purposes more 
effective. This beauty of cadence in Malory is no 
laboured thing: it sustains itself without effort. I 
open the book haphazard, and my eye falls upon this: 

And then Sir Launcelot said: Now have good day, my 
lord the king, for wit you will ye win no worship at these 
walls; and if I would my knights outbring, there should 
many a man die. Therefore, my Lord Arthur, remember 
you of old kindness; and, however I fare, Jesu be your 
guide in all places. 

It is possible that some portion of Malory’s 
material was drawn direct from a narrative poem, 
bearing the same title, which is believed to have 
been written towards the end of the fourteenth 
century (that is, about a hundred years before 
Malory’s book). Another possibility is that Malory 
and the anonymous poet worked from the same 
(French) original. Let us compare two parallel 
passages, printing them (to make comparison 
easier) in a discreetly modernized spelling. After 
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King Arthur’s death (in his war against Launcelot) 
Guenever retires in sorrow to a nunnery. Here 
Launcelot, her lover, comes to speak with her. 
At sight of his approach the Queen swoons, and 
when she recovers herself she makes confession 
to the nuns and sends Launcelot away. 

Abbess, to you I knowlache here 1 
That through this ilke man and me 
(For we together have loved us dear) 

All this sorrowful war hath be; 

My lord is slain that had no peer, 

And many a doughty knight and free; 

Therefore for sorrow I dyed near , 2 
As soon as I ever him gan see 
Whan I him see, the sooth to say, 

All my heart began to colde, 

That ever I should abide this day, 

To see so many barons bold 
Should for us be slain away. . . • 

I-set I am in such a place, 

My soul-heal I will abide, 

Till God send me some grace 
Through mercy of his woundis wide 
That I may do so in this place 
My sins to amend this ilke tide, 

After to have a sight of His face 
At Domys-day on His right side. 

Therefore, Sir Launcelot du lake, 

For my love now I thee pray, 

My company thou aye forsake 

And to thy kingdom thou take thy way; 

And keep thy realm from war and wrake. 

And take a wife with her to play, 

And love well then thy worldys make 3 
God give you joy together, I pray! 



1 I here make known. 


3 mate. 
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And this is what Malory makes of the same 
material: 

When Sir Launcelot was brought to her, then she said 
to all the ladies: Through this man and me hath all this 
war been wrought, and the death of the most noblest 
knights of the world; for through our love that we have 
loved together is my most noble lord slain. Therefore, Sir 
Launcelot, wit thou well I am set in such a plight to get 
my soul-heal; and yet I trust through God’s grace that 
after my death to have a sight of the blessed face of Christ, 
and at domesday to sit on his right side, for as sinful as ever 
I was are saints in heaven. Therefore, Sir Launcelot, I 
require thee and beseech thee heartily, for all the love that 
ever was betwixt us, that thou never see me more in the 
visage; and I command thee, on God’s behalf, that thou 
forsake my company, and to thy kingdom thou turn again, 
and keep well thy realm from war and wrack; for as well 
as I have loved thee, mine heart will not serve me to see 
thee, for through thee and me is the flower of kings and 
knights destroyed; therefore, Sir Launcelot, go to thy 
realm, and there take thee a wife, and live with her with 
joy and bliss. 

William Caxton, who first printed Malory, was 
himself a writer of sound prose, as his preface 
to the Morte d'Arthur makes evident. We do not 
read him now, but it is pleasant to remember, 
when we think with gratitude of our first English 
printer, that he was also a literary workman. A 
fifteenth-century practitioner of prose second only 
to Malory himself was John Bourchier, better 
known as Lord Berners, whose translation of Frois¬ 
sart holds a permanent place in our literature, as 
in our affections. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE RENAISSANCE-EUPHUES AND 

EUPHUISM-SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

SPENSER-THE ELIZABETHAN LYRIC 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century English 
verse-technique was in a bad way. Chaucer had 
been dead for a hundred years: his language had 
already acquired a strange look, and the instru¬ 
ment he invented had grown rusty with disuse. 
The task of getting music and measure into 
English verse had to be begun all over again. 
With this new beginning two names are inti¬ 
mately associated, Thomas Wyatt and Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey. Wyatt was the elder 
man, and intrinsically the better poet; but Surrey, 
his friend and pupil in the art holds a no less 
important place in the history of verse-form for 
while Wyatt introduced the sonnet (from Italy) 
and experimented in many new metres, to Surrey 
is ascribed the staggering honour of having 
invented blank verse, the unrhymed iambic penta¬ 
meters in which the greatest works in our litera¬ 
ture were to be written. The work of these two 
men, with that of other poets, first appeared in a 
compilation called Tottel’s Miscellany. We have 
good reason to be grateful to the editor of Tottel, 

27 
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but gratitude is tempered by regret that he thought 
it necessary, in the interests of a jogtrot scansion, 
to play Old Harry with Wyatt’s stammering 
but very individual music. In Surrey’s thirtieth 
year Bluff King Hal thought it would be fun to 
have him beheaded, and so the affair was arranged. 
(Surrey’s friend Wyatt had died five years earlier, 
at the age of thirty-nine. In Tudor and Eliza¬ 
bethan times, forty was regarded as a very ripe 
age indeed; and at fifty a man was venerable and 
full of years.) But though Henry the Eighth 
could be a blackguard on occasion, he was not a 
blackguard all the time. In his civilized moments 
he was an enthusiastic patron of learning and the 
arts. Music flourished at his court: some skill in 
music, whether with lute or voice, was a necessary 
part of a gentleman’s equipment. The songs of the 
period, and still more of the astonishing Eliza¬ 
bethan period at its crest, bear witness to this sing¬ 
ing tradition. The Elizabethan lyric owes not a 
little of its grace to the fact that it was often made 
for singing. Not every piece was a song; but 
music and singing were in the air, and it was 
natural for the lyric to take a singable form. 

But we are going a little too fast. For some time 
now a new spirit had been stirring in the world. 
Nearly a century earlier there had occurred in Italy 
that revival of classical learning, that discovery or 
rediscovery of the Greek and Latin literatures, 
which is known as the Renaissance. New worlds of 
the mind were laid open to the inquiring spirit of 
man; new ideas and new curiosities were quickened 
into life. An epoch was ended. The mediaeval mind 
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had lived, it is true, in a world of wonder and 
aspiration; but compared with that of the Re¬ 
naissance it was a small world. To quote a learned 
French historian of our literature, Jules Jusserand: 
‘The scholars of the Middle Ages had answers for 
everything. A science which has an answer for 
everything is a paralyzed, a dead science: the more 
surely dead and an obstacle to progress if its prota¬ 
gonists have succeeded in imposing arbitrary laws, 
invented, not discovered, by them, and made bind¬ 
ing by authority.’ But now, in the Europe of the 
Renaissance, ‘all former truths are to be tested 
again. The wisdom of the ancients, bordering on 
scepticism, is taught once more, and shows how 
dreams should be distinguished from facts. The 
day is not far off when thinkers will dare to test 
Antiquity herself.’ M. Jusserand adds that in two 
words, wisdom and audacity, is summed up what 
was best in the master-minds of the period, and of 

all periods. 

The new learning was brought to England by 
such scholars as Co et (who became Dean of Saint 
Paul’s in 1505) and Thomas More (the author of 
the Latin Utopia ), and during the reign of Henry 
the Eighth it flourished mightily. Aristotle and 
Plato, Homer and Virgil, were the new gods in 
literature, and Italian manners invaded our society 
and our language. ‘The enchantment of Circe 
brought out of Italy to mar men’s manners in Eng¬ 
land’, said Roger Ascham, Princess Elizabeth’s 
tutor. But foreign blood continued to flow in the 
veins of the English language, and the campaign 
against ‘strange inkhorn terms’ was ineffectual in 
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its attempt to stifle the new spirit. The child born 
of that spirit was lusty and a little freakish: it 
swaggered while yet in its swaddling-clothes. But 
even its absurdities were symptoms of energy, 
curiosity, a delight in experiment. A craze for 
novelty grew up side by side with a worship of the 
ancients. In 1579 and 1580 appeared the two parts 
of John Lyly’s Euphues , a book, half romantic, half 
didactic, in which this love of strangeness for its 
own sake, puns, verbal flourishes, fantastic similes, 
variety of allusion, is shown at its most extreme. 
Style is pursued as a thing in itself, and the straight¬ 
forward way of saying anything is diligently 
avoided. From the title of this book is derived the 
word ‘euphuism’, but when we find (as we shall) 
traces of euphuism scattered all over early Eliza¬ 
bethan literature, we must not suppose Lyly or his 
book to be directly responsible. No doubt the book 
had a great influence; but what Lyly did was not 
to invent something quite new, but to give start¬ 
lingly full expression to something that was in the 
literary air of his times; there would have been 
euphuism in Elizabethan literature even had 
Euphues never been written. If we want to find the 
spirit of those times embodied in a single figure, it 
is to a greater than Lyly that we must look: Sir 
Philip Sidney, who lives in our fancy as the pattern 
of Elizabethan chivalry, gentility, and learning. He 
was a poet; he wrote a Defence of Poesie which has a 
permanent place in our literature, being (as some¬ 
one said of Hamlet ) ‘full of quotations’; he wrote a 
prose romance (radiant, meandering, highly arti¬ 
ficial, and somewhat soporific in its charm); and 
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when dying on the battlefield, so legend affirms, 
declined the water that was offered him, in favour 
of a common soldier who lay near by. He is the 
epitome of that Elizabethan England which we 
love to idealize, not the England that met and 
brawled and made poetry in pothouses, but the 
courtly, the elegant, the exquisitely mannered. 

A close friend of Sidney was Edmund Spenser 
(1552-1599), the first great English poet since 
Chaucer. Spenser knew the work of Chaucer, and 
owed much to his example. He had little or nothing 
of Chaucer’s humour and sense of character; he 
was not, like Chaucer,a great storyteller; but in the 
craft of melodious verse he excelled his master, and 
his influence on the technique of the poets who 
came after him can hardly be exaggerated. He had, 
moreover, a passionate intensity, a lyrical fervour, 
beyond the compass of Chaucer’s serene ironical 
temper. His characteristic (though not prevailing) 
mood was a kind of wistful melancholy, the effect 
perhaps of a conflict in him between his passionate 
delight in sensuous beauty and his occasional sus¬ 
picion of such beauty as a moral snare and spiritual 
delusion. He both delights in the senses and is 
afraid of them. Plato had taught that all earthly 
loveliness is an imperfect reflexion of a heavenly 
reality. This would seem to suggest that we are to 
enjoy beauty with one eye on the ‘idea’ (in Platonic 
language) of which it is at best the approximation 
or shadow: it encourages us to look always for 
something beyond, to substitute the imaginary for 
the real, to dream rather than taste and see. And 
so, though no poetry is more rich in lovely sights 
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and sounds than Spenser’s, his work is pervaded 
by this sense of dreaming: we do not feel, as we do 
with Chaucer, that the poet is in intimate and loving 
contact with lusty nature, with birds and beasts 
and flowering earth. With his learning, his Platon¬ 
ism, his delight in music and colour, his philo¬ 
sophical allegorizing, and the Italian elegance of 
his versification, Spenser is the very voice of the 
English Renaissance. In versecraft he did mar¬ 
vellous things, giving a modern perfection to the 
ten-syllabled line of Chaucer, endowing with new 
grace the newly borrowed sonnet form, and in¬ 
venting the stanza that bears his name. No bare 
summary can begin to do justice to his technical 
achievement; and nothing but copious quotation 
and comparison (for which there is no room) could 
demonstrate the fact that for sheer melody he is 
unsurpassed. He began (in The Shepherd's Calen¬ 
dar) with selfconscious, and by no means unfruit¬ 
ful, experimentation, deliberately seeking to enrich 
the poetic vocabulary with obsolete and outlandish 
words. The immense allegorical epic of The Faerie 
Queen demands examination from many points of 
view; though the story is often tedious, and the 
characters lack human substance, and the moral 
lessons enforced are of no great importance, the 
workmanship and sustained music and noble scope 
of the poem, its unfaltering beauty of melody and 
colour, make good its claim to occupy the high 
place it has always held. In the eighty-nine sonnets 
of the Amoretti , and in the Epithalamion, Spenser 
made literature of his own happiness in love. The 
sonnets, though they contain beautiful things, are 
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of no very great importance; but the marriage- 
song, with its variant refrain: 

That all the woods may answer and your echo ring 

is Spenser’s most perfect poem, and the greatest of 
its kind in the language. Prothalamion , in which are 
celebrated the approaching marriages of two ladies, 
is only one degree less wonderful. 

Perhaps nothing is more characteristic of that 
Elizabethan Age than the fact that the ill-starred 
Sir Walter Raleigh, to whom Spenser owed his 
introduction to the Queen’s favour, was a poet 
who left at least one immortal piece for us to 
treasure, 1 and a poet with so little of the profes¬ 
sional about him that he seems to have made no 
effort to preserve his manuscripts. He wrote more 
voluminously in prose, and one passage, the apos¬ 
trophe to Death, is widely known. He is not (apart 
from that one poem) in the first flight, but nearly 
all the few things attributed to him bear the mark 
of a curious and noble spirit. In those days there 
was no sharp division between a man of letters 
and a man of action: it was not uncommon, no 
matter for surprise, for the two to be combined 
in one person. Spenser himself was entrusted with 
diplomatic missions and served as Secretary to 

1 Even such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us but with earth or dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wander’d all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days. 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust. 

My God shall raise me up, I trust. 


3 
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the Queen’s Deputy in Ireland. Literature was 
no cloistered affair, but the expression of the 
national consciousness: all the stirring events of 
the period, the new learning, the voyages of 
discovery, the strange merchandise received from 
foreign lands and foreign minds, quickened its 
spirit and contributed not a little to its form and 
substance. It was an age of heroic sentiment, 
excited curiosity, passionate pleasure in language; 
an age of song-writers and sonneteers. Ben Jonson 
was slipping moonbright lyrics, shapely as fine 
sculpture, into his plays; Michael Drayton 
(‘Since there’s no help . . .’) and a dozen more 
were writing sonnet-sequences; verse-miscellanies 
were appearing, rich in poetry of the most ex¬ 
quisite artifice; Thomas Campion, composer as 
well as poet, was one of the many choice spirits 
who were making songs that are as fresh and 
living to-day as on the day they were first sung. 
A growing mastery of form, a wealth of ingenious 
fancies neatly and wittily expressed (‘conceits’), 
the discipline of a literary convention both as to 
style and subject, these helped to make the 
Elizabethan lyric the enchanting thing it is. A 
hundred years earlier, and earlier still, anony¬ 
mous poets had written lyrics of a naked and 
poignant beauty: 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow. 

That the small rain down can rain? 

Christ, if my love were in my arms. 

And I in my bed again! 

That is one miracle. I sing of a maiden is another. 
But one swallow does not make a summer, nor 
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one nightingale a nest of singing birds. The 
innocence or the art that had made those poems 
was lost; and the Elizabethans did not find it. 
The Elizabethans dressed up their innocence in 
a delightful artifice, and hundreds of their lyrics 
(many of them anonymous) exist to prove that 
artifice is no enemy to true poetic feeling. 

The Elizabethan period begins with excited 
groping after new ideas, new knowledge, new 
ways of writing; and ends by producing a great 
and mature literature. Even euphuism, with all 
its excess of ingenuity, was not entirely waste of 
time; for those selfconscious tricks, those exer¬ 
cises in verbal wit, that parade of cleverness, 
were capable, when poured into the crucible of 
an intense poetic passion, of being transmuted 
into something both rich and vital: something 
that may be found, in varying degrees of refine¬ 
ment, in the work of many poets and dramatists 
of the time, and especially in the greatest poet and 
dramatist of all time, William Shakespeare. 



CHAPTER V 


DRAMA BEFORE SHAKESPEARE-MAR¬ 
LOWE-THE PROGRESS OF DRAMATIC 

VERSE 

The English drama that existed when Shake¬ 
speare was a boy would fall into three main groups: 
/(i) Miracle and Mystery Plays, (2) v the Moralities 
that followed and largely superseded them, and 
(3) boisterous popular comedies like Gammer 
Gurtoris Needle , chronicle plays like the Leir 
from which Shakespeare got some scraps of his 
great tragedy, and the rudimentary blank-verse 
drama which Kyd and Marlowe were to develop 
and which Shakespeare was to transform into a 
thing of wonder. 

The Miracles and Mysteries are known to have 
existed in the fourteenth century, and they prob¬ 
ably arose (at least a hundred years earlier) out 
of the ritual performed at the various feasts of the 
' church. Later, when they came out into the street, 

, their scope was enlarged; instead of being done 
singly and disconnectedly the plays were pre¬ 
sented in a series or cycle. The subjects of these 
ingenuous dramatic chronicles were all taken either 
from legends of the saints and of the Virgin 
(these were the Miracle Plays) or, and far more 

3 6 
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often, from the Bible (these were Mysteries); and 
in their later period they were performed by 
guildsmen of the various crafts. Exalted per- 
^ sonages, both divine and infernal, were repre¬ 
sented; and their names figure pleasantly in such 
account-book entries as Mending God's shoes: 4 d. 
The verse of these plays is halting and often 
tedious; but something like poetry occurs in 
flashes, and a good deal of rustic comedy, racy 
and realistic, enlivens the whole. The Morality, 
which came later, was designed to do for the 
moral and sacramental teaching of the church 
what the Mysteries were doing for its version 
of human history (from the Creation to the Last 
Judgement). Similar in structure to the Mystery, 
it is far inferior in substance, the human char¬ 
acters of the Mystery giving place to mere per¬ 
sonifications of abstract or general ideas. Allegory, 
unless so delicately handled as to deserve a better 
name, is destructive of all that we most value in 
story and drama. And that it is ineffectual even 
as preaching is suggested by the fact that the 
Vice or Iniquity, a stock character in the Morali¬ 
ties (there are several allusions to him in Shake¬ 
speare), seems to have been far more popular with 
audiences, because more lively, than Conscience, 
Reason, Mercy, and the rest of them. Allegory, 
which was rampant in the Middle Ages, be¬ 
trays the preacher in more ways than one: it 
reveals his purpose and at the same time defeats 

it. 

In addition to these surviving old forms of 
drama, there were the new experiments in blank- 
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verse tragedy built on a Latin model, that of 
Seneca, a second-rate Roman playwright who mis¬ 
took violence for strength, hysteria for emotional 
intensity, and a mechanical formula for construct¬ 
ive design. Seneca was new territory to the Eliza¬ 
bethans, and the ‘wits of the period, the ambitious 
young men of the universities, took a great fancy 
to him, and borrowed many of his tricks and pro¬ 
perties: his constructive formula, his style of 
rhetoric, his favourite themes (vengeance and re¬ 
tribution and copious carnage), and, specifically, 
his Ghost. The earliest example, played before 
Shakespeare was born, is Gorboduc , a play devoid 
of interest or merit, but the first (it is believed) to 
be written in blank verse. But when Shakespeare 
was about five-and-twenty a play of more conse¬ 
quence appeared on the stage; for in The Spanish 
Tragedy, by Thomas Kyd, we find some of the plot- 
elements which Shakespeare used (and transformed) 
in his Hamlet. The older play of Hamlet, to which 
Shakespeare is believed to have been more largely 
indebted for his raw material, has not survived. 

In this very rough sketch of the historical back¬ 
ground to Shakespeare we must be content to pass 
over many considerable names. Poems, pamphlets, 
plays, and romances were being produced in great 
profusion when Shakespeare was a young man; but 
a bare list of their authors would merely burden the 
reader’s memory without adding substantially to 
his knowledge. The greatest dramatic poet among 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries was a shoemaker’s 
- son, Christopher Marlowe, in whose Tragical His¬ 
tory of Dr Faustus (far more than in the gorgeous 
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but ranting Tamburlaine the Great or the melo¬ 
dramatic Jew of Malta) the spirit of the age is seen 
at the height of its intoxication. Marlowe brought 
a new majesty and splendour into blank verse, to¬ 
gether with, as Professor Elton (in The English Muse , 
p. 146) points out, a new naturalness. He preserves 
in his verse the order and idiom of English speech, 
giving on occasion ‘the accent of greatness and the 
glory of verse to the movement and arrangement of 
prose’, thus establishing, once and for all,‘a natural 
and simple style for the heroic line’. Much has 
been written in praise of the march and thunder of 
his ‘mighty line’. To ears accustomed to Shake¬ 
speare’s verse, of his middle and later periods, this 
regularity of stress in Marlowe seems somewhat 
overdone: what Bernard Shaw calls ‘the remorse¬ 
less tum-tum of Marlowe’s mighty line’ becomes 
monotonous. But that variety of movement which 
is the peculiar glory of Shakespeare’s later verse 
could hardly have been built up except on a solid 
basis of regularity such as Marlowe introduced into 
blank verse. Marlowe’s verse falls mostly into 
single lines, each line being divided from the next 
by a pause (light or long). Let us take part of a 
speech of that preposterous tyrant, Tamburlaine; 
and then look at some passages from Shakespeare. 
Here is Marlowe: 

Black is the beauty of the brightest day; 

The golden ball of heaven’s eternal fire, 

That danc’d with glory on the silver waves, 

Now wants the fuel that inflam’d his beams; 

And all with faintness, and for foul disgrace, 

He binds his temples with a frowning cloud. 
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Ready to darken earth with endless night. 
Zenocrate, that gave him light and life. 

Whose eyes shot fire from their ivory brows, 

And temper’d every soul with lively heat. 

Now by the malice of the angry skies. 

Whose jealousy admits no second mate. 

Draws in the comfort of her latest breath . . . 

And so it goes on, for another twenty-four lines. 
Marlowe’s fidelity to the single line is here evident 
enough. The same method is sometimes used 
(though never to the point of wearisomeness) by 
Shakespeare in his earlier plays; but the wonderful 
variety of rhythm which Shakespeare afterwards 
practised within the same metrical framework, the 
infinitely subtle variation of stress and pause which 
gives fluent energy and colloquial grace to the dia¬ 
logue, is quite beyond Marlowe’s scope. Shake¬ 
speare’s verse, in the two examples that follow, is 
essentially dramatic, where Marlowe’s, even at its 
best, is declamatory. First, a passage of high poetry 
_and highly dramatic in its context—from Measure 

for Measure : 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become _ 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling; ’tis too horrible! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
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That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

And then a piece of swift dramatic narrative. 

Horatio is speaking to Prince Hamlet: 

Two nights together had these gentlemen, 

Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead vast and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like your father, 
Armed at point, exactly, cap-a-pe, 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them: thrice he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, 

Within his truncheon’s length; whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did, 

And I with them the third night kept the watch; 
Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes. I knew your father; 

These hands are not more like. 

To use Shakespeare as a stick to beat Marlowe 
with would be ridiculous as well as ungrateful. The 
purpose of the comparison is merely to show how 
the technique of dramatic verse developed under 
the transforming and creative hand of genius. 
Marlowe died (he was stabbed in a quarrel) in his 
thirtieth year, greater perhaps in his promise than 
in his dazzling achievement. That Shakespeare 
owed something to his example and influence is 
not to be doubted; but Shakespeare began where 
Marlowe ended, and it was Shakespeare who lit 
such a candle as will never be put out. 


I 



CHAPTER VI 

SHAKESPEARE-THE LYRICAL COME¬ 
DIES-ROMEO AND ANTONY-THE 

FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES-SOME 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS-THE 

NATURE OF POETRY-POETRY AND 

DRAMA 

No one who comes under Shakespeare’s spell will 
be content to leave anything of his unread, but 
among the thirty-seven plays traditionally ascribed 
to him (in some few of which he is now believed to 
have had little or no hand) there are ten or twelve 
whose claim to priority would be conceded by all 
good judges. We do not know the precise order in 
which all the plays were written, but we know 
enough to be able to place any one of them as early, 
middle, or late. Unremitting scholarship has un¬ 
earthed a great deal of evidence concerning dates 
of production, topical allusions, and so on; but the 
most interesting and perhaps the most convincing 
evidence is to be found in the actual workmanship 
of the plays. The earliest of them all, delightful 
though they are, show us a Shakespeare still unsure 
of himself in a technical sense, still highly suscep¬ 
tible to the prevailing euphuism of the time, con¬ 
tent with very artificial situations and very simple 
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character-drawing, and frequently lapsing from 
blank verse (the more dramatic medium) into 
rhyming couplets. Shakespeare never rested con¬ 
tent with what he had done; with every play he 
breaks new ground and achieves new technical 
triumphs; his range widens, his insight deepens, 
his verse increases in subtlety and flexibility; the 
history of his work is the history of a continuous 
and brilliant development. This is not to say that 
he was always at the top of his form. Nearly every¬ 
thing he wrote was written at a double high press¬ 
ure, high pressure from both within and without. 
There was not only the immense compulsion of his 
genius but the endless appetite of his theatre for 
new plays. For it is important to remember that he 
was a hard-working actor, as well as a playwright. 
Sometimes he was in a hurry; sometimes he was 
tired; sometimes, having some inferior old play 
to refurbish, he couldn’t be bothered to make a 
really finished job of it; and sometimes, knowing 
that it would please the public, he was capable 
of the childish mechanical mystifications and moral 
falsity of the last act of Measure for Measure. That 
the plays contain interpolations by other hands is 
more than likely. But, even so, it is unnecessary to 
hold, as an act of faith, that Shakespeare could do 
no wrong. 

A stranger to Shakespeare could hardly do 
better than begin with A Midsummer-Night's 
Bream , the earliest of the four best comedies. 
Two pairs of destined lovers wander disconsolate 
in a fairy-haunted wood, to which, also, certain 
rustics come, to rehearse a play which they hope 
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to perform for the pleasure of Duke Theseus 
and his bride Hippolyta. Nothing more English 
than that ‘wood near Athens’ was ever seen, ex¬ 
cept, indeed, the rustics themselves, Bottom the 
weaver, Quince the carpenter, Snug the joiner, 
Starveling the tailor, and Flute the bellows- 
mender. The play is a blend of artifice, nature, 
and moonlight magic; a thing compact of earth 
and gossamer; lyrical comedy of love and mis¬ 
adventure alternating with the most celestial 
farce. The innocence and extravagance of young 
love, the glamour investing Titania and her elves, 
the sense of the moonlit forest, and the rich and 
lovable absurdity of the rustics, these combine to 
create an atmosphere which belongs to no other 
piece of literature. Each of the four comedies we 
are considering has an atmosphere or colour of 
its own, and it is this, this lovely essence, that 
remains with us when the details and perhaps 
even the persons of the drama have grown dim 
in the mind. If this ‘wood near Athens’ enchants 
us with its midsummer moonshine, the Forest of 
Arden, to which As You Like It transports us, 
is no less delightful in its green and gold. Here 
Rosalind, daughter of the banished Duke, comes 
in male disguise, accompanied by Celia (daughter 
of the usurper) and Touchstone the clown. They 
encounter shepherds and shepherdesses, the ban¬ 
ished Duke living with his fellow-exiles in arcadian 
contentment, and, happiest surprise of all, that 
young man Orlando to whom Rosalind has already 
lost her heart. The forest is full of voices: the 
humorous-melancholy moralizing of Jacques, the 
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shrewd foolery of Touchstone, the pleading of 
the shepherd for Phoebe’s love, the songs sung 
‘under the greenwood tree’ by Amiens for the 
Duke’s entertainment, and Orlando’s rhymes in 
praise of his Rosalind. Rosalind is one of the 
most bewitching of Shakespeare’s women. Her 
kindness is seasoned with a mocking wit; she is 
never so witty as when she is deepest in love; 
and it suits both her humour and her tenderness 
to undertake to cure Orlando of his love by pre¬ 
tending to pretend that she herself is Rosalind. 
‘I would cure you’, she says, secure in her dis¬ 
guise, ‘if you would but call me Rosalind, and 
come every day to my cote and woo me.’ Between 
these two comedies came Much Ado About No¬ 
things which may be briefly described as a play of 
wits. Its lyrical content is small: by which I mean 
not merely that it contains an unusually large 
proportion of prose-dialogue, but that its wit, in¬ 
stead of being blended with poetry, to a large 
extent takes the place of poetry. 

The last and (in general estimation) the best of 
the comedies is Twelfth Night: lovely poetry, sub¬ 
lime buffoonery, characters more subtly drawn 
than in the earlier comedies, and a wind full of 
pleasant spices blowing in from the sea. The one 
blemish, I think, is the baiting of Malvolio in 
his dark prison; and it is perhaps over-ingenious 
to suppose that the effect achieved—the alienation 
of our sympathies for the jolly conspirators and 
the transmutation of Malvolio from a figure of 
fun into a figure of tragedy—is precisely what 
Shakespeare intended. What is more likely is that 
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his art and his intuition were greater than his 
intention, which was, I suspect, to gratify the 
groundlings, for scenes of cruelty and madness 
were meat and drink to Elizabethan audiences. 
But what tribute can be high enough for the mind 
which conceived Twelfth Night as a whole, for 
the art that can interpose, in a scene of drunken 
foolery, the loveliest of all English lyrics?—so 
that suddenly, from the good gross earth of our 
common nature, we are lifted into paradise on 
the wings of O Mistress Mine. 

So much by way of persuading a reader who 
finds himself hesitating on Shakespeare’s threshold. 
And now we must hurry on, not pausing to 
attempt the impossible task of describing, one by 
one, the vaster worlds that he must be urged to 
enter. From lyrical comedy (Much Ado , alone of 
the four, cannot be so called) he will perhaps 
turn to Romeo and Juliet , lyrical tragedy, and 
compare with it the much later Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra , in which amorous love, a thousand miles 
removed from the ingenuous and starry passion 
that blossomed in Verona, is lifted, at last, to 
the dizziest heights of the human spirit. And so, 
after perhaps an interval with FalstafF (Henry IV , 
both parts, and The Merry Wives ), to the four 
colossal tragedies of Shakespeare’s penultimate 
period. Hamlet is perhaps the richest in dramatic 
power, Othello the most perfect in structure, King 
Lear the most passionate and terrible, and 
Macbeth the most universal in its moral signifi¬ 
cance. But due weight must be given to that 
‘perhaps’, for achievements such as these cannot 
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be measured one against another with any hope 
of arriving at a final judgement. After the tragedies 
came the last plays of all, product of a serener 
mood. Of these, The Winter s Tale and The 
. Tempest are of first importance. 

Shakespeare excels all other men in dramatic 
sympathy, imaginative power, and wealth of mind. 
He excels in the power of suspending moral judge¬ 
ment: he can enter intimately into the souls of all 
sorts and conditions of men while a part of him 
remains detached and dispassionate: he knows his 
people both from the inside and in the round. But 
most of all he excels in that power of words which 
is specifically the power of poetic creation, the very 
heart of the poet’s mystery. Let us be clear about 
this. We speak of a dramatist or novelist ‘creating a 
character’, and the phrase serves. But it is in a more 
definite sense that a poet creates poetry. The act 
itself is the culmination of an unimaginably complex 
experience, but it is the act that we are concerned 
with at the moment, not the antecedents from 
which it issues: the act of making a beautiful thing 
out of words. And note, for the point is vital, that 
the beauty of the poetry is identical with the poetry: 
it is created by the poet, not derived from some¬ 
thing outside: it exists independently of any beauty 
that may inhere in the occasion or subject-matter 
of the poetry. It is not a question of describing a 
beautiful sight or a joyful experience: ugly sights 
and hideously painful experiences may equally well 
provide matter for poetry, and the beauty of such 
poetry will not be in the least impaired by our 
recognition of ugliness and pain in the subject. 
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There is nothing beautiful in the fact that human 
life is short: in itself it is a distasteful fact. There is 
nothing beautiful in feeling that existence is a 
dreary and monotonous futility; nothing beautiful 
in death, grief, despair, the failure of the mind, the, 
corruption of the body. And there is nothing 
beautiful even in the poet’s emotional attitude to 
these things: the beauty begins with the poetry and 
is of the poetry: the beauty is created by the poet 
for his own solace, and for ours. It is precisely the 
more uncomfortable commonplaces of life and 
death that have provoked the finest poetry in all 
ages. ‘Man that is born of woman hath but a short 
time to live, and is full of misery. He cometh up, 
and is cut down, like a flower; he fleeth as it were 
a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.’ By 
what virtue does such a statement possess beauty? 
‘The iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy’, writes Sir Thomas Browne; and we shiver, 
not in fear of the desolating fact, but with a deep 
pleasure. That a murderer will spread foulness 
even in his attempt to cleanse himself is not a 
beautiful thought, but here 

No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

Making the green, one red. 

—here is beauty enough. And what of this even 
more famous passage from the same play? 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 
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What could be more dreadful than the plain prose¬ 
meaning of that passage, what more calculated to 
sap our courage and persuade us to make an end 
of the whole miserable business of living? But 
instead of being disheartened we are filled with 
exultation. The statement belongs to Macbeth: it 
describes his mind at a particular moment of the 
dramatic action, and a dreadful state of mind it is. 
But the poetry is not a state of mind: it is a creation 
in words, having a reality and a beauty of its own. 

But though poetry may be independent of the 
statement which is its vehicle, I must not be under¬ 
stood as suggesting (a) that there is a necessary 
opposition between the two, ( b ) that poetry is some 
kind of decorative addition or mere verbal music, 
or (r) that it is illegitimate to speak of poetry, in a 
broader sense, as inherent in particular dramatic 
situations, ready to come into visible being at the 
poet-dramatist’s touch. Some of the most frequently 
quoted passages from Shakespeare’s plays can be 
enjoyed, richly though not fully, in isolation: such 
things, I mean, as Perdita’s 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty, 

or Romeo’s 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, 

or Prospero’s almost too often quoted elegy, ‘Our 
revels now are ended . . .’ But there are many 
sublime passages that can be appreciated only in 
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their dramatic context. Lear’s ‘I am a very foolish 
fond old man’ is one of them, a speech of which the 
almost unbearable poignancy depends entirely on 
our knowledge of Lear’s history, our memory of 
the irascible old man he was and the towering 
figure of wrath he became. Often the dependence 
on context is absolute. When Macduff is told that 
his wife and children have been slaughtered by 
Macbeth’s order, and is urged to take vengeance 
on the tyrant, he answers in four desperately simple 
words: ‘He has no children’. Never, except else¬ 
where in Shakespeare, did four bare words carry so 
exquisite a burden of tragic irony. A borderline 
example is the famous 

Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. 

Even though ignorant of the context, we cannot 
hear that line without being instantly aware of its 
magical poetry. But how infinitely much it gains if, 
knowing it to be spoken by Othello, in rebuke of 
the mimic war that breaks out when Desdemona’s 
father comes in force (‘with torches and weapons’) 
to impeach him, how much the line gains if, know¬ 
ing this, we catch the accent of dignity and irony 
that rings through it! 

Here this absurdly brief account of Shake¬ 
speare’s work must end, with only a bare word for 
the Sonnets , where much of his purest gold is to be 
found. 



CHAPTER VII 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PROSE- 

THREE TRANSLATORS-SIR THOMAS 

BROWNE-A QUOTATION FROM 

‘urn burial’ 

The sixteenth century, whether before or during 
the life of Shakespeare, is not lacking in writers 
of good prose. To study in detail the develop¬ 
ment of that craft is too large and too academic 
an enterprise to be undertaken here, for our 
present modest purpose is merely to acquaint 
ourselves with the work of a few of the very best 
writers, with work, that is to say, of high in¬ 
trinsic value, apart from any purely technical 
interest it may possess for more advanced students. 
In short, I am catering, in the main, for what the 
late Professor Saintsbury called ‘the mere literary 
consumer’. From that point of view the first con¬ 
siderable events in prose after Malory and Ber¬ 
ners, whom we glanced at in the third chapter, 
are the Coverdale Bible (1535) and the Anglican 
Liturgy (1544). It is not certain that Miles Cover- 
dale was wholly responsible for the translation 
that bears his name; nor is it established beyond 
question that Thomas Cranmer was the chief 
author of the Book of Common Prayer ; but these 
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questions are unimportant. The Bible had been 
translated by Wyclif in the late fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and by Tyndale in the early sixteenth (only 
ten years before Coverdale). Each translator owes 
something to his predecessor, and, in particular, 
the unknown authors of the Authorized Version 
of 1611 are, for not a little of that incomparable 
music, indebted to Coverdale and to Tyndale 
before him. The distinguishing characteristic of 
early Elizabethan prose in general is a lack of 
rhythmic vigour, a languid pursuit of digression, 
an incapacity to come quickly to the point. Prose 
in general (there are exceptions to every generaliza¬ 
tion) was not yet a logical medium, the instrument 
of precise thought; lacking the discipline of verse- 
form, writers were apt to lapse into a kind of day¬ 
dreaming; even in Shakespeare’s day the ordinary 
journeyman prose was nerveless and meandering, 
in sharp contrast with the shapely lyrical and 
the vigorous dramatic verse, not merely of Shake¬ 
speare but of his minor contemporaries. Shake¬ 
speare’s own prose, as the reader by now will have 
discovered for himself, is of high quality, well 
wrought and rich in idiosyncrasy. It can hardly 
be doubted that the Euphuists (vide page 30), 
with their delight in word-play and their extremely 
conscious practice of prosecraft, were in the long 
run considerable benefactors to prose, as, in some 
measure, to verse. Earlier in the century, some 
sixteen years after Coverdale’s Bible, appeared 
Ralph Robinson’s translation of More’s Utopia ; 
North’s translation of Plutarch's Lives (1579) was 
used to good purpose by Shakespeare; Hakluyt, 
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chronicler of the Principall Navigations , Voiages, 
Traffiques , and Discoveries of the English Nation 
(1599), is to be read for his matter; and John 
Florio (whose translation of Montaigne appeared 
in 1603) because he brings us into contact with 
one of the mellowest minds and gentlest spirits 
of all time. Hurrying past the numerous pam¬ 
phlets and prose romances of Shakespeare’s day, 
merely pausing to note that the Rosalind of 
Thomas Lodge (who also wrote some delightful 
lyrics) provided Shakespeare with the story of 
As Tou Like It, we must now pursue the story 
of prose into the next century. 

If the literature of the Elizabethan Age is 
rich and fiery, 1 that of the seventeenth century 
is rich and luminous. Both its prose and its verse 
(to which we shall come in the next chapter) are 
lit up, at times, with an unearthly radiance hardly 
to be found elsewhere. It is most apparent in the 
work of those who are called the Metaphysical 
Poets, but it shines also 'IrT the prose of the 
divines. The greatest prose-writer of the period, 
however, was no sermonist, though he wrote of 
religion. Sir Thomas Browne was born in 1605. 
The first of his five contributions to literature 
was written before he reached the age or thirty; 
the last did not appear till after his death, which 
occurred in 1682. He was a practising physician, 
not a professional writer, and for the last forty-six 
years of his long life he lived in quiet prosperity 
at Norwich. His house and garden, we learn from 

1 Shakespeare is of course too vast to be compreh. -led in any such 
generalization. Shakespeare is everything. 
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Evelyn the diarist, were ‘a paradise and cabinet 
of rarities’, and the same might be said of the 
mind that is so candidly, though with touches of 
humour and mellow irony, revealed in his writings. 
He was a man singularly gentle and tolerant, as 
full of small pedantries as of large charity, pos¬ 
sessing a store of curious miscellaneous learning, 
an imagination both nimble and profound, and a 
literary power unmatched in English prose. It is 
a prose saturated in the rich colours of melancholy, 
carrying a load of odd learning but quickened 
with poetic imagination and moving in grave and 
noble cadences. The strong Latin infusion in his 
style has given rise to the notion that he never 
used a word of Anglo-Saxon derivation if he could 
find or invent a Latin-derived equivalent. This 
is a complete misconception both of his purpose 
and of his practice. His predilection for Latin, in 
part reflecting the bias of his education, is in 
perhaps greater part a predilection for the sonor¬ 
ous rhythms which, with the help of words like 
omneity, oblivion , adumbration , he could build up: 
he is in no degree responsible for the vulgar error, 
implicit in some prose-writing of the eighteenth 
century and in the worst journalism of the nine¬ 
teenth, that Latin English is more genteel, more 
‘educated’, than Saxon. Indeed he knew very well 
the value of the stark Saxon word, and put the 
knowledge to excellent use. If in one book rather 
than another it is in Religio Medici , an elaborate 
statement of fundamental convictions, that his 
mind is most clearly reflected; but for the highest 
and purest marvels of his prose, for prose not less 
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wonderful than Shakespeare’s verse, we must look 
to Urn Burial , and particularly to its last chapter. 

The night of time far surpasseth the day, and who knows 
when was the equinox? Every hour adds unto that current 
arithmetick, which scarce stands one moment. And since 
death must be the Lucina of life, and even pagans could 
doubt whether thus to live were to die; since our longest 
sun sets at right declensions, and makes but winter arches, 
and therefore it cannot be long before we lie down in dark¬ 
ness, and have our light in ashes; since the brother of death 
daily haunts us with dying mementos, and time that grows 
old in itself bids us hope no long duration—diuturnity is a 
dream and folly of expectation. 

Darkness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion 
shares with memory a great part even of our living beings; 
we slightly remember our felicities, and the smartest strokes 
of affliction leave but short smart upon us. Sense endureth 
no extremities, and sorrows destroy us or themselves. . . . 

God who can only destroy our souls, and hath assured 
our resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly 
promised no duration. Whereon there is so much of chance, 
that the boldest expectants have found unhappy frustration; 
and to hold long subsistence seems but a scape in oblivion. 
But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous 
in the grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal 
lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of 
his nature. 

Scraps of quotation cannot help us much; but if 
there is anyone who, meeting those sentences for 
the first time, does not at once resolve to read 
Urn Burial , he is not the reader for whom this 
present book is being written. 
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LATE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA-MILTON- 

JOHN DONNE-THE METAPHYSICALS 

The turn of the century (sixteenth to seven¬ 
teenth) found Shakespeare firmly established, a 
national institution. The fame he had so quickly 
won was now consolidated, and his company 
possessed not only a theatre of their own (the 
Globe was erected in 1599) but the dignity of an 
official status: they were now ‘the Chamberlain’s 
Men’. Other plays than Shakespeare’s were put 
on at the Globe: the two best comedies of Ben 
Jonson for example —Volpone in 1605 and The 
Alchemist five years later—and the Philaster of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, who were new arrivals. 
The Queen died in 1603, but the Elizabethan 
Age in Literature is commonly regarded as ex¬ 
tending to the death of Shakespeare in 1616. 
Before that event the two brilliant and appalling 
tragedies of John Webster had appeared on the 
stage, The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi . 
For sheer horror, for horror that trembles on 
the verge of madness, Webster stands almost 
alone, though there is plenty of it, weakened by 
excess and mitigated by poetry, in the works of 
Ford, Middleton, and others. The monstrous 
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horror and cruelty in Webster, unredeemed by 
the least hint of hope, is made endurable only 
by his white-hot poetic genius. When, looking on 
the sister whose murder he has contrived, Duke 

Ferdinand says: 

Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle: she died young 

we recognize the accent and economy of the very 

highest dramatic poetry. . 

The production of dramatic literature received 

an abrupt check in 1642, when the puritan cam¬ 
paign against the theatres culminated in their 
jeing officially closed. This event (the connexion 
will soon become apparent) leads us straight to 
John Milton. Nor is the transition so abrupt as 
it may seem, for Milton had already reached his 
eighth year when Shakespeare died, and his 
earliest lyrical verse is decidedly Elizabethan in 
character. This character may be discerned in 
L'Allegro and II Penseroso, whose delicately step¬ 
ping couplets will give immediate pleasure, not 
only to Salisbury's ‘mere literary consumer , but 
even to the unaccustomed reader. And, though it 
has qualities and a spirit peculiarly Miltonic, there 
is much in Comus —this for example: 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves; 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim 
The wood-nymphs, deckt with daisies trim, 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep: 

What hath night to do with sleep? 
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—which is not very far removed from the rhymed 
music of A Midsummer-Night's Dream. But the 
point must not be overstressed. Milton was not 
insensible (how could he be?) to the influence of 
a great poetic tradition, and for some musical 
elements in his lyrical writing he is indebted 
especially to the example of Spenser; but more 
important than what was given to him is what he 
himself gave. At the age of twenty-one he wrote 
the marvellous Nativity Ode , which, with its 
strong consonantal music and its metal-bright 
diction (‘helmed cherubim’, ‘polisht car’, ‘moonM 
Ashtaroth’, ‘bright-harnest angels’), foreshadows 
future triumphs. And earlier still (‘anno aetatis 
i -j '—it is scarcely credible!) he had written On 
the Death of a Fair Infant: 

O fairest flower no sooner blown but blasted. 

Soft silken primrose fading timelesslie. 

Summer’s chief honour if thou hadst out-lasted 
Bleak Winter’s force that made thy blossome drie; 

For he, being amorous on that lovely dye 
That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss. 

But kill’d, alas, and then bewayl’d his fatal bliss . . . 

the last three lines embodying a typical Eliza¬ 
bethan conceit. 

So far, though an allusion here and there may 
momentarily distract our appreciation, we en¬ 
counter little difficulty. But Lycidas, the most 
important work of the poet’s young maturity, 
demands a closer attention. No one with an ear 
can miss the obvious beauties, but only the casual 
reader, unwilling to pay for his pleasure (and 
increase it) with a little thought, will rest content 
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with the obvious. ‘In this Monody the Author 
bewails a learned Friend, unfortunately drown’d 
in his Passage from Chester , on the Irish Seas, 
1637. And by occasion foretels the ruine of our 
corrupted Clergy then in their height’. At first 
glance it may appear to be a peculiarly frigid 
expression of grief, but to see it so is to mistake 
its spirit and intention. There is no reason to 
doubt that Milton sincerely mourned for his 
friend Edward King; nor is this inconsistent with 
the fact that Lycidas embodies a poetic rather 
than a personal emotion. 1 It is conceived in the 
pastoral-dramatic convention: the lost Lycidas was 
a shepherd, and his fellow-shepherds are met to¬ 
gether to lament him. It is an elementary point, 
but it will save the hesitating reader a moment’s 
perplexity if he realizes from the outset that a 
shepherd (an idealized shepherd in the convention 
of Theocritus) is discoursing to his mates. At 
the end he takes leave of them, bidding them 
weep no more. And the poem ends with these 

eight lines: 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the okes and rills. 

While the still morn went out with sandals gray, 

He touch’d the tender stops of various quills, 

1 This question of sincerity is often raised, especially in connexion 
with sonnets and lyrics of love. Was Stella a real person, and did Sir 
Philip Sidney really love her? That such a question should be thought 
relevant in criticism seems to argue a misconception of the nature of 
the poetic process. Though they often go together, and one may 
frequently provide occasion for the other, poetic emotion and personal 
emotion are two distinct experiences. A poet may be provoked to write 
a love-lyric by the emotional excitement of watching a sunset or a 
football-match, and falling in love may set him to work on a political 
satire. Sincerity in art is an artistic question, not to be settled by any 
appeal to biography, however intimate. 
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With eager thought warbling his doric lay: 

And now the sun had stretch’d out all the hills. 

And now was dropt into the western bay; 

At last he rose, and twitch’d his mantle blue: 

To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 

If Milton had died at thirty he would even 
then have been assured of immortality. But his 
major work remained to be done, and to be done 
late in life. There is some slight evidence to 
suggest that he at one period contemplated writing 
a play on the Shakespeare model, and it has been 
conjectured (I think by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch) 
that but for the closing of the theatres by Crom¬ 
well Paradise Lost might have taken dramatic 
instead of epic form. As to what losses and gains 
to literature that would have involved, we need 
not pause to speculate. In temperament and 
character and intellectual bias Milton was as 
different from Shakespeare as a man could well 
be. Saturated in classical culture, with a mind 
powerful and independent and innocent of humour, 
he was aggressively protestant in religion, puritan 
in morals (but puritan with a difference, for he 
was a fierce defender of ‘permitted’ sensual 
pleasures), and didactic in the conscious intention 
of his art. A poet, however, is not the mere sum 
of his opinions: both because poetry is not con¬ 
cerned with opinions as such, and because a man’s 
consciously held opinions may often be at variance, 
in great or small degree, with his deeper moral or 
spiritual intuitions. And so, faced with this tre¬ 
mendous poem, we have to distinguish between 
its professed (and no doubt sincere) intention and 
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the larger poetic impulse that is its true motive 
force; between the meaning Milton consciously- 
intended and the far richer meaning which, be¬ 
cause he was a poet, he couldn’t help giving to 
his work: in a word, the whole imaginative and 
musical content. For in its professed purpose, of 
justifying ‘the ways of God to men’, Paradise 
Lost utterly fails. It may be that God’s ways stand 
in no need of justification (the question is out¬ 
side our province), but it is certain that the ways 
of Milton’s God require more justification than 
they get in Milton’s poem. The God of this epic- 
myth has the mind and manners of a pedagogue: 

In quibbles angels and archangels join, 

And God the Father turns a School-divine: 

a misfortune which, combined with the fact that 
he has omnipotence on his side and that the fight 
with Satan is therefore a sham-fight, make it 
impossible that the ostensible moral values of the 
poem should be in harmony with its dramatic 
significance. No reader, whatever his theological 
views, can fail to feel a greater admiration for 
Satan, the rebel, than for Satan’s exalted adver¬ 
sary. And though there are passages of unsur¬ 
passed power and loveliness in the Eden scenes, 
it is Satan, rather than Adam and Eve, who pro¬ 
vides the chief human interest. Whether or not 
Satan is the true hero of the poem (a question 
that continues to provoke elaborate and heated 
controversy), it is hardly too much to say that 
Satan’s tragedy is at least as moving as the Fall 
of Man. But all absurdities and blemishes fade 
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into insignificance when we contemplate the 
majesty of the work as a whole. Milton’s blank 
verse, with its stately orchestration, its noble 
diction, its miraculous variety of pause-interval, 
its masterly occasional use of a latinized syntax, 
and its long sonorous periods or paragraphs, is 
an instrument unique in literature. One other 
work of the highest quality must be at least men¬ 
tioned: Samson Agonistes (‘Samson the Wrestler’), 
a tragedy in the Greek manner. Milton also 
wrote a great deal of eloquent (and often angry) 
prose, of which Areopagitica is the nearest example. 

Milton died in the same year as Robert 
Herrick, the reverend author of the exquisite, 
and exquisitely artful, lyrics of the Hesperides\ but 
he was born as early as 1591, and his name will 
serve to take us back, for a moment, to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It will be 
convenient to consider the so-called ‘metaphysical 
poets’ in a group; and the greatest of them, John 
Donne, 1 had written many of his poems even before 
1600. The date, for once in a way, is important; 
for it helps to give us the measure of his profound 
originality. Donne, unique in the Elizabethan 
Age, remained pre-eminent throughout the seven¬ 
teenth century in the practice of that ‘poetic wit* 
which is the fruit of a passionate striving after 
psychological and mystical reality. His measure 
is never smooth; his music is as subtle as his 
thought, and sometimes more halting. Often he 
seems to be struggling with an unmanageable 

1 Donne became Dean of St Paul’s in 1621, and his sermons contain 
some superb melancholy prose. 
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medium: not because he is unskilful in the use 
of words, but because he loads them so heavily 
with meaning. He tried to express in words more 
than can be expressed, and one is tempted to add 
that he succeeded in doing so. He has the drama¬ 
tist’s art of crystallizing, in simple terms, a uni¬ 
versal experience : 

I wonder by my troth what thou and I 
Did, till we lov’d . . . 

a wonder that all lovers have felt. And at moments 
he can create so perfect a fusion of idea with 
form that the thought seems to flash direct from 
his mind to ours, without the mediation of words: 

We understood 

Her by her sight. Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought. 

He is full, indeed, of conceits; but the conceits 
of Donne, if so we must call them, are very- 
different, in motive as well as manner, from those 
of the Elizabethans in general. They are used, 
nearly always, not as mere decoration, but as 
torches to light up his meaning: his images are 
far-fetched because his thought is intricate and 
passionate. To make the twin legs of a pair of 
compasses a symbol of parted lovers may seem, 
if we read in cold blood, a puerile device; but 
no inconvenient sense of the ludicrous wakes to 
disturb our appreciation of this passage in its 
context, A Valediction: forbidding Mourning\ and 
the extraordinary metaphors and similes of The 
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Extasie , which is the most searching account of 
love ever written, are organic parts of the whole. 

Henry Vaughan, Andrew Marvell, George 
Herbert, Richard Crashaw, Thomas Traherne: 
these by no means make up the complete tale of 
Metaphysical Poets, but they are perhaps the 
outstanding figures. Not one of them has psycho¬ 
logical insight and intellectual power in so high 
a degree as Donne; but they have more ease of 
manner, a more smoothly flowing music; they 
are nearer the main tradition of English verse. 
In Marvell’s glowing and richly cadenced verse, 
the fine flower of a beautifully balanced mind, 
a nostalgia for the infinite coexists with a luxuriant 
fancy. Vaughan’s poetry, at its best, has the vir¬ 
tues without the incidental vices of mysticism, 
being both lucid and translucent. George Herbert 
is more precise and graceful, but far less imagina¬ 
tive than Vaughan; and Crashaw is more ardent 
and more furiously devotional than either. Tra¬ 
herne, a comparatively recent discovery, is a poet 
who remembered his childhood to even better 
purpose than Vaughan did in Happy those Early 
Bays. He is the author of Poems of Felicity , and 
of a book which contains some of the most 
luminous of seventeenth-century prose, Centuries 
of Meditations. 



CHAPTER IX 


DRYDEN-THE RESTORATION CON¬ 

CEIT— dryden’s SERVICE TO 

PROSE-RESTORATION COMEDY- 

BUNYAN-POPE-GIBBON 

During the last forty years of the seventeenth 
century, that is from the Restoration of the 
Stuarts almost to the accession of Queen Anne, 
the figure of John Dryden largely dominates the 
literary scene. Dryden was undervalued in the 
nineteenth century, and now the pendulum of 
opinion has swung (I think) too far in the oppo¬ 
site direction. He is a great figure rather than a 
great author, or, to put it another way, he is a 
great author rather than the author of great 
literature. For it must be plainly said that despite 
his very considerable services to literature, and 
especially to the craft of prose, he is not in the 
same world with Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Donne, Milton, or, for that matter, Sir Thomas 
Browne. He cared passionately for literary form 
and was a brilliant practitioner of both verse and 
prose. His verse marks a transition between the 
eloquence of the previous period and the rather 
self-complacent ‘good sense’ of the later, its chief 
characteristics being wit {not the ‘metaphysical’ 
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or ‘poetic’ wit we have been considering) and a 
magniloquence that glances back, uncertainly, to 
Milton, and forward, with far more confidence, 
to the frigid pomp of the eighteenth century. He 
excelled in the couplet and is in some sense the 
literary grandfather of Pope (to whom we shall 
come presently), but Pope’s refinement upon the 
Dryden couplet was only achieved by confining 
its energy and narrowing its compass. His satires, 
of which Absalom and Achitophel is the chief, 
abound in wit; and his best-known play, All jor 
Love , though the poetry and plot are mainly 
Shakespeare’s, has high merits of its own. - A 
laudable zeal combined with an astonishing blind¬ 
ness persuaded him to produce paraphrases of 
Chaucer, not scrupling to add ‘somewhat of my 
own where I thought my Author was deficient’; 
and he committed, with Davenant, the unspeak¬ 
able folly of re-writing Shakespeare’s Tempest , pro¬ 
ducing a version that contains, for our delight, 
two characters whom Shakespeare was not clever 
enough to think of: Dorinda, a second daughter 
of Prospero, and — by way of counterpart to 
Miranda—a young man called Hippolita who 
has never seen a woman. Caliban’s sister, Sycorax, 
also appears: a lewd monster with nothing of her 
brother’s grotesque poetry. It may seem perverse 
to lay stress on a piece of work that is not solely 
Dryden’s and perhaps not characteristic of Dry¬ 
den. But the attitude that made such a blunder 
possible is characteristic of more than Dryden: 
it is the symptom of a certain insensitiveness and 
cocksureness that invaded literature during this 
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period and did not leave it for a hundred years 
or so. The Restoration writers and their imme¬ 
diate successors were censorious of the ‘conceits’ 
that the previous age had delighted in; but they 
were plentifully supplied with conceit in the more 
everyday sense of the term. This overweening 
confidence in themselves produced, however, 
happy as well as lamentable results. Dryden’s 
great service to his times, and indirectly to ours, 
is his decisive part in the establishment of a 
good, plain, serviceable prose, a medium flexible 
enough to serve all the diverse purposes to which 
prose may be put, from logical analysis and pedes¬ 
trian narrative to impassioned rhetoric. Such a 
prose had to be established sooner or later if the 


essays of Addison, the comedy of manners, and 
the novels of Richardson and Fielding were to 
become possible. Malory, Coverdale, Sir Thomas 
Browne: each of the styles represented by these 
names is perfect in its special kind, and unsur¬ 
passable. But none of them, nor any other so far 
devised, was capable of being the general servant 
that prose was to become. What English needed, 
and what Dryden by his energy and skill helped 
it to get, was a prose that could fetch and carry 
all the varying moods of man. Nor must we forget 
that Dryden, by virtue especially of his Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy , represents an important chapter 
in the history of criticism. 

Not joy, but joylessness (said Nietsche), is the 
mother of debauchery; and ironists may derive 
some pleasure from the fact that Cromwell, who 
had piously enforced a joyless decorum upon his 
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countrymen, is largely to blame for the con¬ 
tempt of decency that distinguishes Restoration 
Comedy. The salacious cynicism of William 
Wycherley and his kind, though a little more 
wholesome than the hypocrisy that flourished 
under the Commonwealth, is a poor substitute 
for humane comedy. But the very perfection of 
worldly wit and agreeable naughtiness, with a 
style to match, is to be found, a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury later, in the finest comedy of William Con¬ 
greve, The Way of the Worlds published in 1700. 
Shakespeare’s Beatrice (in Much Ado) declares 
that she was born under a dancing star, and, 
though the enchanting coquette may resemble 
Beatrice in little else, the same may as truly be said 
of Congreve’s Millamant: 

Millamant. Oh aye, letters—I had letters—I am perse¬ 
cuted with letters—I hate letters—nobody knows how to 
write letters; and yet one has ’em, one does not know why 
—they serve one to pin up one’s hair. 

Witwoud. Is that the way? Pray, madam, do you pin 
up your hair with all your letters? I find I must keep 
copies. 

Millamant. Only with those in verse, Mr Witwoud. I 
never pin up my hair with prose. I think I tried once. 
Mincing? 

Mincing. Oh, mem, I shall never forget it. 

Nothing of equal note occurs in the field of stage- 
comedy till we come to Oliver Goldsmith and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan in the seventeen- 
seventies. Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer is 
the work of a gentler spirit than Congreve’s; its 
characters have more human substance, and its 
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wit, though neither so sharp nor so quick, is 
equally engaging; its dialogue, moreover, is sup¬ 
ported, as Congreve’s is not, by a well-planned 
dramatic action. In Sheridan’s The Rivals and 
The School for Scandal the comedy of manners 
reaches its brilliant zenith. The first of these is a 
triumph of artifice; the second, while equally 
entertaining, is perhaps more universal in its 
‘criticism of life’. 

But we have jumped half a century and must 
now return to our starting-point, to glance at the 
work of a man so startlingly different from the 
writers so far mentioned in this chapter that he 
seems to belong, as spiritually he does belong, to 
another age, though fifty-six of his fifty-nine years 
ran concurrently with Dryden’s. John Bunyan 
(1628—1688) was a tinker, a zealous puritan, and 
a fierce enemy of the Quakers; he was also master 
of a prose that owes its rhythmic beauty to the 
Authorized Version of the Bible (which he seems 
to have known almost by heart and copiously 
quotes) and its vivid vernacular infusion to the 
circumstances of his life. The Pilgrim s Progress is 
an allegory which, by force of its author’s genius 
and almost despite his intention (which was evan¬ 
gelistic), becomes a story in its own right and has 
been read as such by many generations of children. 
Bunyan is untypical of his literary times; the con¬ 
temporary Pepys, with his shrewd observation, un¬ 
winking curiosity, and naked candour, is typical 
not only of his times but of the man of the world in 
all times. Both allegorist and diarist may be said to 
have made literature by accident; so may Daniel 
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Defoe (whom we meet again in the next chapter) 
in the sense that art was perhaps never his con¬ 
scious aim, though it was certainly his achievement. 
Jonathan Swift, wielding a prose unmatched for 
point and vigour, was more specifically a man of 
letters; and with Richard Steele and Joseph 
Addison, who invented the elegant art of the 
periodical essay, which Johnson and Goldsmith 1 
practised after them, style took first place. Dr 
Johnson’s prose is in general heavy and pompous, 
but only, I think, because he chose to make it so, 
having a powerful sense of his own dignity; for he 
could write crisply enough on occasion, as some of 
the lighter essays exist to prove. He lives rather 
as a character than as a writer, a character made 
immortal by the admiring and obsequious dili¬ 
gence of Boswell. No better or more delightful 
introduction to the eighteenth century is to be 
found than Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Dryden’s eminence in Restoration times, though 
not the solitariness of that eminence, is paralleled 
by that of Alexander Pope during roughly the first 
half of the eighteenth century. Pope’s verse em¬ 
bodies all the virtues and limitations of what is 
sometimes called the Augustan Age, an age which, 
even more decidedly than the Age of Dryden, 
deprecated ‘enthusiasm’ (the word has lost the 
suggestion of frenzy it then carried) and elevated 
the classical graces of order and restraint to the 
rank of deity. We had had enough, they decided, 

1 Goldsmith's novel, The Vicar of Wakefield , does not belong to this 
chapter, but it is convenient to mention it here. Its style is exquisite, 
and its narrator, Dr Primrose, reveals himself as one of the most 
lovable creations in fiction. 
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of exuberance and ecstasy: literature, in future, 
was to be eminently reasonable, sensible, and 
polite; the sentiment was to be elevated but not 
extravagant, the expression a model of good sense. 
In brief it was an age of prose, and its best verse 
has the virtues of good prose, including some 
measure of the virtue we call poetry. But it has not 
the general character of poetry as we have known 
it hitherto in these chapters. There is much to 
admire, and much to delight us, in the work of the 
Augustans; for though polish is an imperfect sub¬ 
stitute for vision, and though feathered songsters 
and finny tribes are not noticeably more poetical 
than birds and fishes, nor verdant a more poetical 
colour than green, urbanity itself can, by the grace 
of Pope, take on the glow of poetry. Within narrow 
limits a very great artist, Pope is at his best (and 
his most poetical) in his moods of urbane irony and 
playful fancy (The Rape of the Lock is a thing of 
entrancing wit and delicate beauty), at his second- 
best in the honestly didactic Essay on Criticism , and 
at his worst in satire. I quote his description of 
Belinda, the young lady of fashion whose lock of 
hair was so impiously raped: 


This Nymph, to the Destruction of Mankind, 
Nourish’d two Locks which graceful hung behind 
In equal Curls, and well conspir’d to deck 
With shining Ringlets the smooth Iv’ry Neck. 
Love in these Labyrinths his Slaves detains. 

And mighty Hearts are held in slender Chains. 
With hairy sprindges we the Birds betray. 

Slight lines of Hair surprise the Finny Prey, 

Fair Tresses Man’s Imperial Race insnare. 

And Beauty draws us with a single Hair. 
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Here we take leave of verse for a while, and turn 
to prose. Apart from fiction, which is the subject 
of the next chapter, the greatest name in the prose 
literature of the later eighteenth century is that of 
Edward Gibbon, whose masterpiece, The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire , began to appear in 
1776. The main technical features of Gibbon’s 
prose are its polysyllabic diction and nicely meas¬ 
ured cadences, the antithetical balance of the 
sentences, and the great cumulative roll of the 
periods, all conducing to a music whose majesty 
and pomp, while highly appropriate to the great 
pageant it accompanies, are piquantly at variance 
with the bland temper of the narrator. This prose 
is in fact the perfect medium for irony, and Gibbon 
is the perfect ironist. Like many of his contem¬ 
poraries he was an unbeliever, but far too polite to 
say so in print. 

When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to 
mankind, on condition of adopting the faith, and of observ¬ 
ing the precepts, of the gospel, it is no wonder that so 
advantageous an offer should have been accepted by great 
numbers of every religion, of every rank, and of every 
province in the Roman empire. 

Who but Gibbon could have used such a word as 
‘advantageous’ in such a context? The duty of an 
historian, he remarks, ‘does not call upon him to 
interpose his private judgement in this nice and 
important controversy’, the authenticity of miracles 
being in question. And Gibbon does not ‘interpose* 
his sceptical judgement: it is present (we take it or 
leave it) in every urbane turn of phrase, in every 
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civil cadence. At the end of that famous fifteenth 
chapter he affects indignation and asks: 

But how shall we excuse the supine inattention of the 
Pagan and philosophic world, to those evidences which 
were presented by the hand of Omnipotence, not to their 
reason, but to their senses? During the age of Christ, of his 
apostles, and of their first disciples, the doctrine which they 
preached was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. The 
lame walked, the blind saw, the sick were healed, the dead 
were raised, demons were expelled, and the laws of nature 
were frequently suspended for the benefit of the church. 
But the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside from the 
awful spectacle, and, pursuing the ordinary occupations of 
life and study, appeared unconscious of any alteration in 
the moral or physical government of the world. Under the 
reign of Tiberius, the whole earth, or at least a celebrated 
province of the Roman empire, was involved in a preter¬ 
natural darkness of three hours. Even this miraculous event, 
which ought to have excited the wonder, the curiosity, and 
the devotion of mankind, passed without notice in an age 
of science and history. It happened during the lifetime of 
Seneca and the elder Pliny, who must have experienced the 
immediate effects, or received the earliest intelligence, of 
the prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a laborious work, 
has recorded all the great phenomena of nature, earth¬ 
quakes, meteors, comets, and eclipses, which his indefati¬ 
gable curiosity could collect. Both the one and the other 
have omitted to mention the greatest phenomenon to which 
the mortal eye has been witness since the creation of the 
globe. 

It is the very perfection of oblique writing. One 
might almost call it poetry. And Gibbon’s achieve¬ 
ment as a whole—I mean in its literary aspect— 
is the largest and mellowest fruit of eighteenth- 
century c assicism and good sense. 
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CHAUCER AND THE NOVEL-TRAN¬ 
SITIONAL PIECES-RICHARDSON- 

FIELDING-STERNE 

To fix the beginning of the English Novel at any 
point later than the beginning of English literature 
itself has always seemed to me a very arbitrary pro¬ 
ceeding. The novel as we know it today, and as we 
have known it for something like two hundred 
years, is a prose narrative showing characters in 
action. It contains, therefore, two main elements: 
the story or plot (in the sense of things happening), 
and the creation or portrayal of human characters. 
In the early prose romances, such as Sidney’s 
Arcadia or Lodge’s Rosalind , characterization 
played an insignificant part; Richardson and 
Fielding, in the eighteenth century, were almost 
the first writers of prose narrative to give it promi¬ 
nence. In the seventeenth century there had arisen 
a form of writing known as the Character. The 
handiest example is John Earle’s Microcosmography, 
a series of minute essays describing various human 
types: A Child, A Plain Country Fellow, A Meer 
Dull Physician, A Shee Precise Hypocrite, and so 
on. Types they are, not individuals. Half a century 
later, in the essays of Addison and Steele, a modi- 
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fication of this kind of thing is used to adorn or 
illustrate a more general argument. The character 
is still typical rather than individual, but at least an 
attempt is made to breathe life into it. Some his¬ 
torians of literature see in these things the germ of 
the novel of character, as it began to exist in the 
eighteenth century. They may be right, but it does 
not seem very important. For, after all, this is not 
a new kind of narrative: it is new only to prose. 
Apart from the difference in form, there is no 
essential constituent of the eighteenth-century 
novel that cannot be found in the Prologue and 
inter-prologues of The Canterbury Tales , just as 
there is no constituent in the most sophisticated 
modern literature, even to that introspection and 
psychological analysis of motive that are now so 
much in favour, that cannot be found in Shake¬ 
speare. Chaucer’s pilgrims are individuals as well 
as immortal types. They are nothing like so highly 
and subtly individualized as Shakespeare’s people, 
but they are far more so than those of, say, Spenser. 

I have already, in an earlier chapter, suggested that 
in Chaucer’s presentation of his pilgrims in talk 
and action we have the first (though fragmentary 
and unfinished) English novel. To this we may add 
that it is in some sense a mere accident of history 
that this first novel, if the phrase be allowed, was 
written in verse. Had Chaucer lived in the eight¬ 
eenth century he might very well have written it 
in prose. That he did not do so is due to the fact 
that, as we have seen, there was no English prose 
form ready to his hand and that he was already a 
gifted practitioner of verse. His Italian contem- 
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porary Boccaccio, having a long-established lan¬ 
guage for his instrument, wrote equally in prose 
and verse, according to his fancy. It can hardly be 
doubted that Chaucer would have done the same, 
given similar facilities. 

The Novel did not assume its definitive form, 
and begin its eventful history, till some years 
after 1740, a date to which we shall return in 
a minute or two. The first thing approximating 
to it is The Pilgrims Progress (1678). But the 
approximation is not very close; for though 
Bunyan’s book has characters, plot, and structure, 
he was hampered, as a novelist, by his severely 
didactic intention and by the allegorical form 
which that intention obliged him to adopt. 
When we come to Defoe no question of allegory 
arises, but even Robinson Crusoe (1719) differs in 
its kind from the fiction that was to come twenty 
years later, in that the book exists, and Crusoe 
exists, solely for the sake of the adventures it 
records, and not at all for the sake of displaying 
individual character. Crusoe is less real than the 
things that happen to him. He is generalized 
humanity, defined only by his adventures: he is 
man on a desert island. For us he may possess 
some intrinsic interest as a typical, middle-class, 
prudent, prosaic, moralizing, unimaginative man of 
his times. His very limitations may amuse us, if we 
are in the mood to be amused. There is something 
diverting in the spectacle of that colossal ordin¬ 
ariness. But we may be very sure that Defoe was 
not diverted by it; nor could it ever have crossed 
his mind that the reader would be diverted. Defoe 
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had no use for Crusoe except as a peg to hang 
adventures on. I think it is exaggerating Defoe’s 
cleverness to suggest that Crusoe’s plainness of 
mind is a triumph of conscious art, though it is 
true that it has all the effect of such a triumph, 
being exactly right in its exotic setting. Defoe’s 
mind was as plain, 1 perhaps, as his marvellously 
effective style. He presented all his fictions under 
the guise of fact, for he lived in a society which 
looked askance at mere invention. He was, in 
fact, a circumstantial liar with a genius for veri¬ 
similitude (that is, for selecting the significant, 
the telling detail) that has never been excelled. 
A prose-writer of far greater intellectual compass 
was Jonathan Swift, whose most famous book, 
Gulliver's Travels (1726), is both an elaborate 
satirical allegory and a tale of fantastic adventure, 
but hardly, in our present sense, a novel. 

The first work of Samuel Richardson, which 
appeared in 1740, did not give the Novel its 
final character (an inexact expression, since the 
character in question is continually developing 
or being modified); but it does, by reason of 
the accident that it provoked a greater writer to 


1 I am not forgetting The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, in which 
Defoe, himself a Dissenter, stated in an extreme form the views of the 
opposite party. But it is at least an open question whether that pamphlet 
was written in irony (and therefore by a man not altogether plain- 
minded) or was, as Saintsbury held, ‘the exact analogue in argument 
of his future fictions, that is to say, an imitation of what he wanted to 
represent so close that it looks exactly like fact’. Defoe’s genius for 
verisimilitude, and his intention to deceive, are both well exemplified 
in the fact that in his vivid and unforgettable Journal of the Plague 
Tear he wrote as an adult eye-witness, very convincingly and cir¬ 
cumstantially, of events that happened when he was a small child. 
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turn novelist, mark the beginning of the deluge. 
Richardson, a prosperous printer of humble 
origin, was already over fifty when some London 
publishers, knowing him to possess a knack for 
that kind of thing, suggested that he should con¬ 
coct for them a kind of ‘model letter-writer’ for 
the instruction of the ill-educated. The result was 
Pamela , or Virtue Rewarded , the story, told by 
herself in letters to her brother, of a maidservant 
who resists her master’s attempts on her virtue 
to such good purpose that he is finally provoked 
into marrying her. Richardson’s aim in this story 
was more educational than artistic, and more 
moral than educational; and this was evidently his 
notion of a good moral and a happy ending. The 
tone of Pamela’s letters is both priggish and 
obsequious; for Richardson, whose knowledge of 
smart society was not equal to his knowledge of 
feminine hearts, managed to combine an obse¬ 
quious veneration of the gentry with a moralist’s 
disapproval of their goings-on. Eight years later 
he followed up his first attempt with Clarissa , 
generally held to be his masterpiece; and in 1753 
Sir Charles Grandison appeared, his third and last 
novel. In all three the preaching of morality was 
his motive, the art being incidental and even 
accidental. Yet his morality, now, is largely 
ridiculous, and not a little malodorous; while his 
art (with all its considerable faults) remains 
admirable. He is prolix, melodramatic, and utterly 
humourless; but the sentimental analysis with 
which his work is filled both set a fashion and 
initiated a method in English fiction. 
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The importance of Pamela , however, resides 
mainly in the fact that it exasperated Henry 
Fielding into writing Joseph Andrews , which begins 
as a merciless and extremely funny parody of 
Richardson’s novel. Joseph (the name is signifi¬ 
cant) is the brother of Pamela, and, while she is 
engaged in resisting the advances of her em¬ 
ployer, he (Joseph) is defending his virtue against 
the assaults of Lady Booby, in whose household 
he is employed as a footman. His defence is so 
complete that the amorous lady has him turned 
out of the house. There follows a series of adven¬ 
tures on the road, most of them experienced in 
the company of Parson Adams, the first great 
comic character in prose fiction, and certainly 
one of the most lovable. Before he has written 
many pages Fielding forgets his merely satirical 
intention, his. wish to make fun of Richardson’s 
Pamela , and is carried away by his own creative 
genius. 1 The characters come to life and take the 
control of the story out of his hands. That is an 
over-statement, for Fielding was too conscious an 
artist not to know what he was about; but it is 
quite evident that he did not do what he first 
set out to do, and that what he did do is some¬ 
thing incomparably greater and richer than any 
mere burlesque could have been. Joseph Andrews 
is a fairly long novel by modern standards, but 
it is very much shorter than Tom Jones , which is 
the author’s masterpiece and one of the greatest 
of all English novels. Jonathan Wild and Amelia 

1 As was Cervantes when in Don Quixote he set out to satirize the 
high-flown romances of chivalry. 
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are not in quite the same class of achievement 
but they too are immensely worth while. Fielding’s 
fiction is full of vigour and broad comedy; no¬ 
where else can we get so vivid a picture of the life 
of the eighteenth century, more particularly the 
vagabond life of highway and hostel. In genius 
and temper he is akin to Chaucer. He had 
moreover, a very clear conception of what a novel 
should be (his views are expounded in a series 
of prologues to the several parts of Tom Jones) 
and his practice went far to vindicate his am¬ 
bitious theory. It is true that he can be coarse 
to the verge of brutality, and that his tender 
passages are nearly always perfunctory. But he 
has endless high spirits, a genial humour, a sharp 
eye for character, a wonderful gift of description 
a robust and tolerant humanity, and a genius for 
comedy; and these, in a novelist, are perhaps 
enough to go on with. To say that he had not 
poetic sensibility as well is only to say that he was 

. * 1 name sometimes heard in 

conjunction with Fielding’s is Tobias Smollett 
but, since even Smollett’s admirers admit that he 
is a very small writer in comparison with Fielding 
he can be safely ignored here. Fanny Burney’s 
Evelina (i 778) is a far better novel in the Fielding 
tradition than anything that Smollett wrote. Fanny 
Burney (whom readers of Boswell will remember 
as an intimate friend of Dr Johnson) lacked 
Yielding s brilliant power of construction, and 

much else, but her first and best novel is never¬ 
theless a very lively affair. 

With Laurence Sterne’s Life and Opinions of 
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Tristram Shandy we come to a book which is either 
more or less than a novel, according to your fancy. 
In form it is an immense jeu d’esprit, the main 
action of the story (which, told straightforwardly, 
could be contained in a few chapters) being con¬ 
tinually interrupted by a vast series of digressions, 
into which the author unpacks all his store of wit] 
whimsy, sly innuendo, and playful or sentimental 
philosophy. The effect is at first a little irritating, 
but once make up your mind to the fact that this 
inconsequence is very deliberately and impudently 
planned, once understand that to Sterne these 
vast parentheses are more important than the 
story, and your irritation will vanish. The geniality 
of your host, the curious twists and turns of his 
fancy, the (sometimes puerile) naughtiness, even 
the selfconscious tricks of sentiment and pathos, 
these combine to produce an entertainment 
unique in its kind. It is a book peculiarly rich 
in what the eighteenth century called ‘sentiment’, 
something that may be defined, very roughly, as 
the calculated indulgence and graceful expression 
of feeling. The emotions of Sterne are facile 
rather than profound. Tears come into his eyes 
when he contemplates a noble action or a broken 
heart, and he collects these tears and displays 
them, with loving admiration of their size and 
beauty. He is the high priest of literary blarney. 
He invented a style exactly right for his purpose: 
he is a master of easy transition; no one has ex¬ 
celled him in his power of graceful and fluent 
miscellaneous discourse. The famous sentence 
about God’s tempering the wind to the shorn 

6 
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lamb, often thought to be from the Bible, is in 
fact from Sterne; and it is characteristic of him, 
being at once exquisite in form and untrue in 
substance. He belongs to this chapter because, 
though scarcely a novelist in the ordinary sense 
of the term, he has added immortal characters to 
our literature: Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, the 
Widow Wadman, and others. These are per¬ 
sonages that no reader can afford to miss. 



CHAPTER XI 


) 


THE DRIFT TOWARDS ROMANTICISM 

-BLAKE-THE LYRICAL BALLADS- 

WORDSWORTH-SHELLEY-KEATS 

In the typical verse of the Augustan Age the 
note of wonder is scarcely heard; if it gains 
entrance at all it is reduced to the measure of 
polite sentiment. The influence of Pope and his 
school continued to dominate poetry for half a 
century after his death, though with diminish¬ 
ing force. The beauty of natural scenes was ap¬ 
proved of rather than delighted in, and the 
mystery behind nature was either ignored or ac¬ 
corded a merely formal acknowledgement: like the 
unknown quantity x, in an algebraical equation, 
it was nothing for a man of sense to get excited 
about. But here and there we find individual poets, 
or individual poems, that transcend the limita¬ 
tions of their times. Nothing could possess a more 
classic grace than the unrhymed stanzas of Collins’s 
Ode to Evening. It is a poem very highly polished; 
in diction and cadence it is as chaste as the evening 
it celebrates; but for a few minor inversions 
(‘pleasures sweet’, ‘brede ethereal’, and so on) it 
preserves the natural order of speech. And with 
all these formal virtues of its period, its spirit is 

83 
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the spirit of pure poetry. The beauty of Gray’s 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard is of a different 
order. Here the poet gives himself up to the 
pleasures of melancholy: the sight of the village 
churchyard in the early dusk of evening sets 
stirring in his mind such thoughts as any one of 
us might have on such an occasion, and out of a 
series of commonplaces he makes a piece of 
august lapidary literature. A move in the direction 
of nature and realism, and away from primness 
and artificiality (though his couplets are con¬ 
ventional enough), is seen in George Crabbe’s 
grey studies of rural life; and both William 
Cowper and James Thomson (in The Seasons) 
have pleasant voices and observant eyes. But not 
till late in the century, with Robert Burns (1759- 
1796) and William Blake (1757-1827) does 

lyrical poetry begin to flourish again. 

Of Burns I shall say little. There were two of 
him: one who wrote (in Southern English) the 
punctilious verse of his times, and another, a 
livelier and often scandalous fellow, who saw with 
his own eyes and sang with his own accent. Both 
are audible in The Cottar s Saturday Night , but the 
essential Burns must be sought in such things as 
Holy Willie's Prayer , in the gloriously shameless 
‘cantata’ called The Jolly Beggars , and in the half- 
dozen lyrics that you will find in many general 
anthologies. William Blake demands closer atten¬ 
tion, for that he should have written as he did in 
the eighteenth century is something like a miracle. 
We need not concern ourselves with his wild and 
often obscure ‘prophetic books’; nor overmuch 
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with his doctrine, though that is both important 
and valuable. For by common consent it is the 
lyrics that are beyond price. He was in violent 
revolt against the spirit of his age. Eighteenth- 
century classicism he had no use for; and to 
the eighteenth-century deification of reason and 
moderation he opposed a religion in which 
Dionysus is united with Christ, pagan freedom 
with an all - forgiving love. To him, sensual 
delight— 

Abstinence sows sand all over 

The ruddy limbs and flaming hair— 

was a matter of prime importance. To despise the 
body or look askance at the life of the senses— 
‘Body’, he wrote, ‘is a portion of Soul discern’d by 
the five Senses, the chief inlets of Soul in this age’ 
—seemed to him blasphemous folly. He seems to 
have retained not only a child’s innocence and 
freshness of vision, which is the light of his poetry, 
but also a child’s occasional incapacity to distin¬ 
guish between external reality and the projections 
of his own fancy. He did not devote himself ex¬ 
clusively, or mainly, to poetry. He consorted 
familiarly with angels; and more than one of the 
ancient Hebrew patriarchs sat to him for their 
portraits. When he was not talking casually to a 
friend about the celestial creatures who hovered 
near his cottage at Felpham, or writing a prophetic 
book at the dictation of one of his angel visitors, he 
earned his living as a designer and engraver (a 
section from his picture of the Canterbury Pilgrims 
forms the frontispiece to this book). But he also found 
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time to write the Poetical Sketches (between the ages 
of twelve and twenty), which contained such things 
as How sweet I roam d from field to field ; the song 
beginning: 

My silks and fine array. 

My smiles and languish’d air. 

By love are driv’n away; 

And mournful lean Despair / 

Brings me yew to deck my grave: 

Such end true lovers have, 

with its pure Elizabethan music, its perfect 
imagery, and the marvellously effective device (un¬ 
expected change of beat, very characteristic of him) 
in the penultimate line of the stanza; the Mad 
Song\ the subtly-cadenced invocation To Springs 
and other lyrics hardly inferior. In 1789 came the 
Songs of Innocence , to be followed five years later by 
Songs of Experience ; and though for purely lyrical 
loveliness the best songs in the Poetical Sketches 
remain unsurpassed, it is these two small volumes, 
with their deeper philosophical implications, that 
we could least afford to spare. Not many of 
Blake’s poems are technically perfect from be¬ 
ginning to end; but his failures are of small 
account in the light of his genius. 

All that is unquestionably precious in Blake 
bulks small in a volume of his collected writings, 
and the same may be said of William Wordsworth 
(1770—1850), who, nevertheless, scaled heights of 
poetry which only two or three others have ever 
reached. The publication of the Lyrical Ballads , in 
1798, marks the beginning of a new epoch, and 
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one so familiar in its general character (for no one 
can escape The Golden Treasury) that we need not 
dwell on it here. Wordsworth set out to write 
poetry ‘by fitting to metrical arrangement a selec¬ 
tion of the real language of men in a state of vivid 
sensation’. No theory, however sound, can make a 
poet; but Wordsworth was a poet as well as a 
theorist, and the resolve to use ordinary diction, 
instead of the stock ‘poetical’ diction of the eight¬ 
eenth century, bore fruit in poems which, while 
not always escaping dulness and bathos, frequently 
attain to an austere and natural grandeur. This 
accent of greatness is heard again and again in 
Wordsworth: almost continuously in the Intima¬ 
tions of Immortality (spacious and clear, of a sub¬ 
limity not less than Miltonic, and perfect in its 
fusion of exposition with lyrical splendour): 

The rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the rose; 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth. . . . 

in many sonnets; and intermittently elsewhere. 
But too often the poetry seems to happen by inad¬ 
vertence, in a waste of prosaic narrative or moral 
platitude: we have to go many a weary pedestrian 
mile before we come upon such wonders as 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills 
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or this, from a sonnet: 

the tower sublime 

Of yesterday, which royally did wear 

His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 

Some casual shout that broke the silent air. 

Or the unimaginable touch of time. 

Such things have a dateless, a universal quality, a 
quality that might be called anonymity; for they 
belong to a realm where names and periods are 
irrelevant, where such labels as Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, cease to have meaning. This 
power of large and final utterance was not Words¬ 
worth’s only gift. He was highly introspective, an 
industrious student of himself. Projecting his own 
emotion of beauty upon the screen of nature—the 
skies and lakes and mountains of his beloved 
Cumberland—he rediscovers it there in the guise 

of 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy } 

Of elevated thoughts. ' / 

But if he is the poet of cosmic emotion, he is also 
the poet of cardinal human values, deeply sensible 
of ‘the still sad music of humanity’, and one of its 
most diligent interpreters. Associated with Words¬ 
worth in his earliest enterprise, the Lyrical Ballads , 
was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, a man in whom the 
passion for philosophising finally overpowered the 
impulse to make poetry. But Coleridge’s three best 
poems, The Ancient Mariner (quoted in our first 
chapter), Christabel , and the unfinished Kuhla Khan , 
show the Romantic Movement at its most romantic 
and its most magical. 

Wordsworth outlived his inspiration by many 
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years. His contemporaries Percy Bysshe Shelley 
and John Keats both died young, and it may be 
conjectured of each that a world of music died with 
him. Shelley was an impassioned idealist with a 
touch of the doctrinaire in his make-up. But 
Matthew Arnold’s pronouncement on him—-‘a 
beautiful and ineffectual angel beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain’—simply will not do; 
for to be an angel is to be angelic, and to be angelic 
is to be effectual in the only way ultimately worth 
while. Shelley used his luminous wings to sublime 
purpose; for if he did not effect the overthrow of 
priests and kings, as he wished to do, he did write 
the Ode to the West Wind , a poem matchless in its 
kind. His Prometheus , for all its tumultuous music 
(sometimes as windy as the high places of the soul 
that it frequents), has the quality rather of dream 
than of drama; but in The Cenci he proved that 
he could write a play in the late-Elizabethan (or 
Jacobean) manner. Count Cenci himself is a school¬ 
boy’s villain, but Beatrice is a lovely dramatic 
creation and the play contains moments worthy 
almost of Shakespeare, though in general Shelley 
was too much of an adolescent, lived too much in 
and on his own emotions, to be a shrewd observer 
of human character. The lament for Adonais con¬ 
tains some of his most sustained music in the 
cathedral manner. Keats (the ostensible subject of 
that lament) urged Shelley to ‘load every rift with 
ore’, and himself practised the precept. The four 
odes of Keats—the Nightingale , the Grecian Urn , 
Autumn , and Melancholy —are for all time; so, too, 
are The Eve of Saint Agnes and some parts of the by 
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no means impeccable Endymion —its opening lines 
for example: 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams . . . 

a new way, this, of writing couplets. Keats is a 
greater artist than Shelley, and in temperament and 
habit of mind nearer to Shakespeare, though not 
near enough for the comparison to be worth em¬ 
phasising. While no less spiritually alert than 
Shelley, he had not Shelley’s passion for high ab¬ 
stractions: he was attracted to the shapes and 
colours of things and could enter into alien lives 
with an imaginative sympathy that might, had he 
lived longer, have borne still richer fruit. His Letters 
reveal much of his mind that can only be surmised 
from the poems. Some critics find in the fragment 
called Hyperion promise of greater triumphs than 
anything he achieved: a promise which the poet, 
dying at the age of twenty-six, left tragically un¬ 
fulfilled. But what he did achieve is imperishable 
poetry. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK-SOME 

VICTORIAN POETS-THE COURSE 

OF THE NOVEL-CONCLUSION 


The reader who has put this little book to the pur¬ 
pose it is intended to serve, laying it aside at the end 
of every chapter to seek a first-hand acquaintance 
with the literature it treats of, will not, even so, 
have got very far in his study of the subject as a 
whole. But he will at least have made a beginning 
and acquired an appetite. An appetite, and, what is 
equally to the point, the rudiments of a literary 
taste that will enable him to appreciate, with more 
discrimination, the literature that is being written 
today. The reading of most people not of a literary 
turn of mind begins where this book ends, with the 
Victorians. For that very reason, and because we 
are even now too close to the Victorians to be able 


to look at them quite without prejudice, I shall not 
say much about them here. The Victorian Age pro¬ 
duced a great mass of good literature: to our fathers 
it seemed better perhaps than it really is, and we of 
a later generation, by force of reaction, are equally 
in danger of undervaluing it. I imagine it would be 
generally conceded that, among poets, Tennyson, 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, William Morris, 
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Swinburne, Hardy, Doughty, and Robert Bridges 
are the most considerable. Tennyson has been the 
chief sufferer in the anti-Victorian campaign; but 
though he will never again be the commanding 
figure in critical estimation that he once was, he 
was often a great artist if not a great poet in the 
larger sense, and his best work endures. It is true 
that the Idylls of the King (Arthurian legends done 
into Anglican verse) are insufferable to this genera¬ 
tion; true that In Memoriam , though it contains 
passages of great beauty, is weak and wistful and 
self-pitying where the Victorians thought it sub¬ 
lime. But Tennyson has a command of cadence and 
a felicity of diction that serve him more than admir¬ 
ably in his lighter and in his more lyrical moods: in 
the mock-heroic Princess , with its lovely songs, and 
in many poems in his 1842 collections. Apart from 
craftsmanship, a pensive melancholy was his chief 
poetic endowment; in his expression of that mood, 
and particularly in his power of describing nature 
in terms of it, he is hardly excelled. Robert Brown¬ 
ing succeeded where Tennyson mostly failed—in 
giving poetical expression to ethical passion—and 
mostly failed, at least by comparison, in sheer 
melody. His music is often as harsh as his thought 
is complicated: he writes in a kind of shorthand 
which, though its compendiousness may excite us 
intellectually, is fatal from the point of view of 
lyric. His distinctive contribution to literature is 
the dramatic monologue, seen at its most ambitious 
in the greatly planned Ring and the Book , but at its 
best in shorter pieces. Matthew Arnold, combining 
classical restraint with a romantic colouring, is 
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reflective rather than lyrical: he is not (or seldom) 
in the first flight, but his achievement is solid and 
his work wears well. The last cannot be said, on the 
whole, of Swinburne, great master of language and 
metre though he unquestionably is. Many candi¬ 
dates have been proposed to us by critics for the 
office of ‘last Elizabethan’: I offer Swinburne as 
a new one. Like the Elizabethans he was intoxicated 
with language; but too often the poetry is drowned 
in the tremendous and gorgeous tumult of his 
vocables, his riot of alliteration, antithesis, and 
verbal splendour. A great and generous spirit 
breathes in all the verse (and in the prose too) of 
William Morris, from the golden mediaevalism of 
The Defence of Guenevere (more convincing than the 
Tennyson travesties, in spite of the stained-glass 
effect) to the heroic thunder of Sigurd the Volsung. 
Of the strangeness and stark power of Hardy, and 
of the very different strangeness and power of 
Doughty, there is no room to speak; nor yet of 
Robert Bridges, the late Poet Laureate and the 
most accomplished verse-craftsman of his time. 

The story of the Novel, too, must remain largely 
untold. I have described its emergence as a distinct 
(though not easily definable) form, and the reader 
will have no difficulty, should have nothing but 
pleasure, in following its course for himself in the 
works of Scott, Jane Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Charlotte Bronte, Emily Bronte, Charles Reade, 
Trollope, Meredith, Hardy, Henry James, and 
so down to our own times. Between the first and 
the last, between Walter Scott and Henry James, 
there is a whole universe of difference : Scott the 
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creator of heroic fictions massively designed, and 
the super-subtle Henry James who, for ever 
seeking to ensnare fine shades in the net of an 
impossible exactitude, takes us into a world, over¬ 
civilized but rich and fascinating, where no sound 
is heard but the sound of splitting hairs, and no 
more violent spectacle confronts us than that of 
a gentleman in the act of changing his mind 
(though dark and dreadful things are often hinted 
or implied). Differences as significant, if not so 
obvious, exist between almost any two great 
novelists we care to name. Every man lives in 
his own private world, and every artist projects, 
in his art, a unique vision. In this sense all art, 
all literature, partakes of the nature of fantasy. 
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